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GUM MASSAGE PART OF EVERYDAY SCHOOL WORK. “One of the everyday 
things we do in class is a massage of the gums during our hygiene lesson,” writes an Indiana grade teacher. 





Children’s gums need stimu 
lation to keep them healthy 


Children Learn 


to Keep Gums Firm 


with Massage 










Children’s soft foodsrob the 
gums of stimulation. 





HANKS to America’s teach- 
ers, children all over the 

country are learning the value 
of hard and healthy gums. For, 
along with the practice of tooth- 
brushing, massage of the gums 
is now being urged as an essen- 
tial to permanent oral health. 

Teachers tell us how quickly 
children sense the importance of 
this new regime—and how bene- 
ficial it has already proved. 

These educators well deserve 
the praise given them by the 
dental profession. For, through 
their unselfish efforts, the future 
citizens of America will enjoy 
lasting health of the teeth and 
gums! 

The delicious, tender foods of 
today that require little chewing 
are the real cause of “touchy,” 


Published in the interest of Better Health 


infirm gums. The gums grow 
weak and flabby. They bleed 
easily. And this is Nature’s warn- 
ing of the approach of more 
serious trouble such as gingivi- 
tis, Vincent’s disease, even the 
dread but rare pyorrhea. Gums 
need regular stimulating mas- 
sage to ward off “pink tooth 
brush.” 


Twice-a-day massage brings 
glowing health to gums 


Dentists approve twice-a-day mas- 
sage for soft and bleeding gums. 
It speeds up flagging circulation, 
tones and strengthens the gum 
walls—defeats the disorders that 
threaten even the soundest 
teeth. 

Consider, then, the tremen- 
dous good you do in teaching 






by BRISTOL-MYERS CO., New York 


children to massage their gums 
each time they clean their teeth. 
For, as dentists say, men and 
women who reach adult life with 
firm, healthy gums are almost 
certain to keep them so. 


7 7 7 


Ipana Tooth Paste is a fine den- 
tifrice to use in teaching chil- 
dren gum massage. Dentists rec- 
ommend it for toning the gums 
and cleansing the teeth. And 
children like its refreshing flavor. 

Ipana’s ziratol content makes 
it a specific for tender, bleeding 
gums. Try it yourself, if your 


tooth brush occasionally “shows 
pink.” But Ipana or no, you can 
spread the doctrine of better 
teeth and gums by teaching chil- 
dren the habit of gum massage. 
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BORROW 


5300 OR LESS 


from HOUSEHOLD 


* 
Fair Treatment 
Confidential Service 


* 


1. Loans of $300 or less are made to school teachers 
on their signatures alone. 


2. The transaction is strictly between us— school 
boards or friends are not consulted. 


3. The charge is ae low rate of 214% a month as 
provided by the Missouri laws. 


4. Up to 20 months are allowed for repayment in 
small installments. 


3. Charges are made only on the balance due and for 
the actual number of days the loan is kept. 


G@. The service is — and free from red tape— 
entirely by mail if desired. 


You are invited to phone, write, or call without 
obligation. 
| 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 
MISSOURI OFFICES 


KANSAS CITY ST. LOUIS 


4th Floor, The Dierks 3rd Floor, Central Na- 

Building tional Bank Bldg., 
705 Olive Street 

2nd Floor, Shank- 

man Building, 

3119 Troost Ave. 


2nd‘Floor—Washington- 
Grand Bldg. 


ST. JOSEPH, 4th Floer, Tootle Building 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


Sth ARAbaeeeentiee wines 4644 604064 ddRTe00ee<cdss ic 
BM ban dd bebdisedivcioviicecs Misavecetsdeveebaacke 
a iadenaebta cbn+ uch voeninns 40008646 Seakeees 
Amount I wish to borrow $............ My salary is $.......4. 
I teach Weccoaccccestesosnccocecosacescosssoccsoeocecdes 


Or put me to any exrense 








The Ridgley 
Outline Map Series 


offers the most comprehensive series of out- 
line maps available from the elementary school 
through the university 
by 
Dr. DOUGLAS C. R'DGLEY 
Professor of Geography in Education 
Clark University 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


The Ridgley Outline Maps are accurate as to 
detail and present the latest and most authentic 
information available. They are simply and eas- 
ily interpreted because they have been carefully 
edited to meet the needs of the classroom. They 
are clearly lithographed on a fine quality of white 
paper, which takes pencil, ink, crayon, and water 
color equally well, and is exceedingly durable. 

Our new catalogue lists over 575 different map 
titles, including such subjects as general geog- 
raphy, commercial and economic geography, 
physiography, geology, climatology, meteorology, 
economics, sociology, history, etc., etc. 

The Ridgley Outline Maps are available in four 
sizes, 8 x 104 inches; 104 x 15 inches; 16 x 21 
inches; and 21 x 32 inches. The new low prices 
are so moderate that these accurate maps are 
available for extensive use to the school or the 
individual pupil. 

Write for our new map catalogue, prices, and 
samples. 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 


Bloomington, Illinois 






















ELECTRICITY IS 


--- your cook 

--- your laundress 

---your maid 

--- your entertainer 

---your physician 

--- your friend 
Through the medium of range, 
refrigerator, radio, sun lamps, 
appliances, sweepers, etc., it 
serves you constantly and well 


—and you pay for it a nickel 
or dime a day! 


Kansas CITY 
Power & LicuT Co. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo. 
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A New Idea in Choral Music 





Some of the finest 
material available and 
at prices far lower than 
usually quoted. 





Prices for Each 
Collection 


Single copies, any 
| title, 12 cents, postpaid. 
| Twelve or more copies 
| (one kind or assorted), 
10 cents a copy, post- 
paid. One hundred or 
more (one kind or as- 
sorted), 9 cents a copy, 
transportation extra. 





' such as spirituals, 
| Christmas carols. 


book of choruses is not a new idea. Neither 
is it anything unusual to get a good chorus 


A or two in octavo form for a few cents. But 


to get many excellent choruses at about the price 
of a single octavo is a new idea and a welcome 
one. This is just what the H. & M. Choral 
Collections offer. 


For example, you may wish to add several interesting num- 
bers to the repertoire of your male chorus. A supply of chorus 
books at usual prices may cost more than you wish to pay. 
Sheet music of individual numbers also totals considerable. 
But in the H. & M. Collection No. 3—at a price you would 
expect to pay for just one number—you find twenty-four 
top-notch selections for male voices—some brand new, others 
familiar, but all in new and colorful arrangements and 
within a range easily handled by the average chorus. Again, 
you may want a group of songs of some particular type 
or sea songs, or sacred choruses, or 





nee eee 


Christmas Carols and Choruses 








‘ 


Bacssacs 


3 
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You’ll find a variety of good things to 
| meet your requirements in the H. & M. Collections. 











THE H. & M. CHoRAL COLLECTIONS 


Approved and recommended for use in Missouri Schools 


CHORUSES FOR MIXED VOICES—No. 1 
Seventeen numbers including a most effective arrange- 
ment of Franz Lehar’s Vila; Jingle, Jingle, Jack, an 
original encore number, by Walter Goodell; Tschaikowsky’s 
Legend; and several other famous choruses. 


CHORUSES FOR TREBLE VOICES—No. 2 
In this group are nine pieces worthy of place on any 
program. The Lullaby by Gretchaninoff is of special ap- 
peal; A Candle, A Candle by Leroy F. Jackson and Walter 
Goodell always pleases audiences; and Noble Cain’s In 
Port is always a huge success. 
CHORUSES FOR MALE VOICES—No. 3 
Three original numbers by Noble Cain are among this 
group of twenty-four. They are Shadow March, The Gar- 
land I Send Thee, and Come To Me In My Dreams. 
You will like them. Some familiar numbers are included, 
but these are in new characteristic Cain and Goodell ar- 
rangements. Sufficient material for several programs. 


UNISON AND TWO-PART CHORUSES—No. 4 

Sixteen charming selections, in easy-to-sing arrange- 
ments, are grouped under this title. A new poem entitled 
My Morning by Myrtle Koon (Cherryman has been set to 
the ever popular “O Sole Mio.” Land of Nod. an original 
chorus by Noble Cain is received enthusiastically wherever 
presented. 

SACRED CHORUSES—No. 5 

Standard choruses carefully arranged and edited make 
up this group. They should be in the repertoire of every 
choir and school chorus. Sanctus from “The St. Cecelia 
Mass,” O Turn Thee from “Gallia,” and six others com- 
prise the group. 











Hall & McCreary Company 
434 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 














—————— 


USE THIS CONVENIENT FORM NOW! 


Enclosed find $------------ for which send at once the following H. & M. Collections: 





CHRISTMAS CAROLS AND CHORUSES—No. 6 

Imagine getting all the choral material needed for at 
least two complete Christmas programs in one convenient 
little pamphlet for only a few cents! That’s what this 
collection provides—twenty-five carols and choruses and in 
addition the famous Hallelujah Chorus. 


FOUR NOBLE CAIN CHORUSES—No. 7 

The work of Noble Cain as a composer and as Conductor 
of the Chicago A Cappella Choir is so favorably known 
that comment on his compositions seems unnecessary. ‘The 
four of his original numbers included in this pamphlet are 
Almighty God; The Crystal Hunters; O Lord, Send the 
Fire; and O Watchers of the Stars. 

THREE CLASSIC CHORUSES—No. 8 

Some rather unusual things have been A with the 
three masterpieces comprising this group. The numbers 
are The Angels’ Serenade, Liebestraum, and Prayer from 
“Cavalleria Rusticana.” Instruments are given solo paits, 
and the chorus provides a background with most unusual 
effect. 

SEA SONGS AND CHANTEYS—No. 9 

Boys like this group and do wonders with it. There are 
twelve typical chanteys, five fairly well known sea songs, 
and a brand new number Singer and Sailor Am I which 
has already achieved wide-spread popularity. 

FORTY SPIRITUALS—No. 10 

Under this title have been gathered the best known and 
loved of all the negro spirituals. Walter Goodell’s arrange- 
ments catch the feeling and spirit of these typical songs of 
the southland and present them in just the way they are 
rendered by some of the famous negro choruses. 


Combination orders may be made up to get the quantity prices. 
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TEACHERS 
WHAT DOES RETIREMENT OFFER? 


ANNUITY! 


That comfort at retirement age of a guaranteed monthly pay check 
for life. The time to create an Annuity income is during your earning 
years. You must save that money some place if you have it later. Bet- 











ter save it with certainty. Start now. 


The Missouri State Teachers Association recommends the plan 
below. Payments are to be made to your own Association. 


No medical examination. Write for necessary blanks. 


1. The table opposite is based on a deposit MONTHLY ANNUITY AFTER 65. 





















| CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 











of $10.00 monthly for nine school Age Male Female 

months each year, although smaller or 18 ------------ SED “aicrcimeunasepeiabnil $92.50 

larger deposits may be made. ee ae aA 87.72 

2. Guarantees Life Income after 65, as 20------------ ae 84.03 

shown on table opposite. Monthly In- 21------------ | —_—a 79.37 

come can be arranged at earlier age 22------------ | 75.76 

for any amount. oa en. RE es 72.46 

3. All payments refunded should death a a ay it mere wer 
occur before maturity. > Gnanaiaeane 79.85 ------------ v 

etl nternien eal 2 eee 

4. Cash refund of balance should death 97 - - Saceeee...< 58.48 

occur after maturity but before full 99 67.40 Re Be 55 5G 

cash value of policy is consumed in 099 __s_ Rrra 52.63 

monthly payments. ES Tae BED sinciciehdoentneS duncan 49.75 

5. Cash and Loan values after first year. 31------------ gp RES 46.95 

(Ae ) (ere 44.44 

. ee 3 ee 41.84 

woe: te i ieiaiiaiseitin RID Sictininstnsnsal 39.53 

E. M. Carter, Sec. M. S. T. A., 35------------ _]_——EEEE— 37.31 

Columbia, Missouri. 36---.-----..- Te oneacncemmon 35.09 

E. 8. Finley, State Manager, 2... ae 

509 Rialto Building, 5 RAS a 34.00 a Pac, 28.99 

St. Louis, Missouri. eS 31.71 APRON. 27.17 

R. C. Addicks, Special Agent, 41...........- 7 ee 25.38 

353 Boatman’s Bank Building, a 0 23.64 

St. Louis, Missouri. = ~----------- ph Senesrcnenns = 

nn Seer a 18.98 

GPa etccce ee eee: 17.54 

| os 16.18 

NorTH AMERICAN LIFE 48 ee ee 16.92 ee Pee 14.88 

PE PRE 13.62 

INSURANCE COMPANY Sn SE ccccsthe eous 12.44 

| EE EN ekintmebaeed 11.30 
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WORKBOOKS 


Latest Scientific Aid 
For Elementary Schools: 
Buros. Spelling Workbook. 


May be used w suppiement any spelling book or word list and to accompany almost any metlod 
ot teaching spelling. $0.20. 
Workbooks for Do and Learn Readers. 


Five in number. A separate Workbook tor each book for the first three years. Each $0.32. 
Workbooks for Fact and Story Readers. 
Four in number. A separate Workbook tor each book for the first three years. Each $0.28. 


Arithmetic Workbooks. 
Six in number. A separate workbook for each grade from the third to the eighth, inclusive. 
May be used with any ser.es of ar.tnmetics. Nos. 1-4 eacn $0.24; Nos. 5-6 each $0.28. 
Lockwood. Practice Sheets in English Grammar and Punctuation with Tests 
and Keys. 
A Workbook for the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades covering the more common errors in 
English grammar and punctuation and suitable for use with or without a textbook. $0.64. 
Pearson. Everyday Spelling Notebook. 


A Workbook prepared especially for use with Everyday Spelling by Suzzallo, 


Upton. 


Pearson and 








Hillegas. $0.16. 
Shockel, Fry and Switzer. 


Four in number. 


Pupils’ Help Books in Geography. 


Combine the features of a laboratory manual and a supplementary geography. 


The references in the first two of the Pupils’ Help Books are to Brigham and McFarlane’s 
Essentials of Geography, First Book, while the references in the last two Help Books are to 


Brigham and McFarlane’s Essentials of _Geography, Second Book. 
Workbook in United States History for Higher Grades. 


Wilson and Wilson. 
Complete $0.60. 
Manual $0.12. 


Part One (Seventh Grade) $0.40. 
A guidance outline of the course in American History in Halleck’s History of 


Each $0.20. 


Part Two (Eighth Grade) $0.36. Teachers’ 


Our Country, Elson’s United States, Its Past and Present, or other standard texts. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


330 East 22d Street 


New York Cincinnati 


Chicago 


Chicago, Illinois 


Boston Atlanta 


























A Work-type Activity Series 


By Lewis, Rowland, and Gehres 


More activities than any other series. 
Mechanics thoroughly established in the 


primary grades. Specific reading skills for 
reading different types of material taught 
continuously in all grades. Unique teach- 
ing helps. Superior format. For basal 
or supplementary use. 


Pre-Primer, Tots and Toys 
Primer, Pets and Playmates 
Book I, Growing Up 
Book II, New Friends 
Book III, The Wonder World 
Book IV, Facts and Fancies 
Bk. V, Whys and Wherefores 
Book VI, Scouting Through 
Book VII, Pioneer Trails 
Book VIII, The Round-Up 
Write for full information 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


623-633 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Dallas 





Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 
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THe N EW 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
is Recommended for First Purchase 
for Grade and High School 





Only the BEST Is So Recommended 
Your Pupils Are Entitled To 
the BEST 


Roach-Fowler Co. 
1020 McGee St. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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HE MISSOURI Bar cama Cae 
proposes to sponsor a bill in the 
next General Assembly which if 
passed will give to that association a 
legal status by which it can control 


PROFESSIONAL the conduct of 


SELF GOVERNMENT 8 members. 
According to 


press reports from a recent state 
meeting of the Bar Association, it is 
proposed to create a legal entity 
known as the Missouri State Bar As- 
sociation with which every practicing 
attorney would be required to affiliate 
and to maintain a membership while 
he remained in practice of the pro- 
fession. The proposal will provide 
for a board of governors which will 
formulate and enforce rules of pro- 
fessional conduct. This board will be 
charged with the investigation of 
cases of misconduct and with the mak- 
ing of .recommendations to the su- 
preme court relative to punishment 
of offenders. 

This proposed action on the part 
of the lawyers suggests that some 
thought might be given to a similar 
procedure by the teachers of Missouri. 
Of course, the problem in each case 
is a problem of public policy and the 
general welfare of society. If the 
shyster lawyer can be eliminated by 
such a law, the public would be the 
beneficiary. But the shyster teacher, 
while perhaps less common, is by far 
more dangerous to the social fabric. 
And if to the shyster teachers be 
added the incompetent ones, the num- 
ber is perhaps of sufficient size to mer- 
it publie attention and consideration 


INTELLIGENCE 


‘O|RIALS /\ 





on the part of the General Assembly. 
While there is a question about the 
method of holding up the standards 
of entrance to the teaching profession 
and the manner in which the standards 
of those in the profession shall be 
maintained, there can be no doubt 
that a sound public policy demands 
careful selection of those who enter 
the profession of teaching and a rigor- 
ous weeding out of those who are in 
the profession and prove themselves 
unfit and unworthy public servants. 
6o'T EACHERS, if they will increase 
sufficiently their stock of cour- 

age, intelligence and vision, will be- 
come a social force of greater mag- 
nitude.’”” We do not imply that 
COURAGE, VISION, teachers are less 
abundantly sup- 
plied with these 
qualities than are other groups, but 
we need to know the fundamental 
necessity for their having these prime 
necessities in increased amounts. In 
these days of campaign speeches there 
is abundant evidence of the general 
need for them. Our country’s pres- 
ent predicament is clearly the result 
of cowardice, stupidity, and blindness 
on the part of us all. To what other 
cause can we honestly attribute it? 
Starving with too much food, naked 
with too much clothing, and cold with 
too much fuel, we are now making the 
air fairly reek with balderdash that 
appeals only to the opposites of the 
qualities that the teachers need. 

And the teachers do need courage, 
intelligence, vision, because the world 
needs it. 
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“Fate Tried to Conceal Him” 








(See front cover page) 


N THE MONTH that marked the 


One Hundredth Anniversary of the 


birth of George Washington, the 
great tune writer, Lowel Mason, 


dumped an armload of German hymn- 
books on the table before a young 
divinity student at Andover Seminary 
saying ‘‘ Here! I can’t read German; 
look these over and translate any of 
them that are worth it.’’ The student 
turned the leaves of one of the books, 
a tune appealed to his fancy, and to 
fit the tune he wrote in a half hour the 
words of our national anthem, 
‘* America.’’ 

While the tune is an ancient one, 
ascribed to Henry Carey in 1742 (it is 
believed by others to date back to the 
3rd or 4th century) the words were 
original. On the 4th of July following 
its writing, ‘‘America’’ was sung in 
the Park Street Church of Boston by 
500 voices. Edward Everett Hale, a 
ten year old lad at the time, says in his 
diary of July 4th, 1832: ‘‘I spent all 
my holiday money on root beer, gin- 
gersnaps, and oysters. At the celebra- 
tion on Boston Common, saw a long 
line of children marching into Park 
Street Church. Fell in with them and 
heard a new song by 500 voices, ‘My 
Country ‘Tis of Thee.’’’ The story 
goes that while the song was being 
sung a young lady passed the church, 
heard the song, greatly admired it, 
little dreaming, of course, that she 
would in two years become the wife of 
its author. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes was a class- 
mate of Smith at Harvard. Both 
graduated in 1829. At thirty-eight 

consecutive meetings of the old grads 
Holmes read a poem. In one of the 





later ones when the living members of 

the class were old men, he in his char- 

acteristic humor, referred to the au- 

thor of America, then not far from 80 

years of age, as follows: 

‘¢ And there’s a nice youngster of ex- 
cellent pith; 

Fate tried to conceal him by naming 
him Smith; 

But he shouted a song for the brave 
and the free 

Just read on his medal ‘My Country’ 
of thee.’’ 

Samuel Francis Smith was not to 
be concealed. His was a useful life and 
‘‘fate’’ cannot conceal useful men. 
He was a teacher, a professor of 
modern language at Colby for eight 
years. He read more than a dozen 
languages and at eighty-five learned a 
new one, Russian. His later years 
were spent as a Baptist minister, an 
editor of religious journals, and an 
editor and writer of religious books. 
He is the author of 150 hymns, the 
best known of which, disregarding 
‘*America’’ is ‘‘The Morning Light 
is Breaking.”’ 

This the bi-centennial year of Wash- 
ington’s birth and the centennial of 
the writing and first singing of 
‘‘America’’ should prove a fruitful 
time for the development of broad, 
religiously patriotic sentiment. Presi- 
dent Hoover has recently mentioned 
‘‘a new song’’ (along with a ‘‘new 
joke’’ and a ‘‘new poem’’) as one of 
the nation’s needs. Will 1932 produce 
as great a song for our country as did 
1832? We hope it may. But we will 
still need ‘‘ America.”’ 


We need to emphasize ‘‘My Coun- 
try,’’ my debt to it, my obligations to 
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it, my ideals for it. Holmes said 
‘‘My’’ was a master stroke. Had he 
said ‘‘Our Country’’ the song would 
not have been immortal. But the spirit 
of the song is not the spirit of owner- 
ship—not my country to exploit, to de- 
bauch, to rob, but mine to serve, to 
cherish, to love. 

We need to catch and keep the 
anthem’s spirit of noble freedom, em- 
phasizing in our thought, economic as 


well as political and religious liberty. 

We need the prayer of the last stan- 
za with its deep, broad, tolerant re- 
ligious fervor. A stanza that can be 


sung by Jew and Gentile, by Protes- 
tant and Catholic alike. 
‘*Long may our land be bright 
With freedom’s holy light ; 
Protect us by Thy might, 
Great God, our King.”’ 





Some Very Poor Reasons and Some Answers 


ERE ARE some of the reasons given 
by various individuals for not join- 
ing their state teachers association. 


1. ‘‘ We college professors have our own 
national , special-field organization. ”’ 
(Very good! But the laws and public 
opinion of the state give you your posi- 
tions. You college professors live in the 
house with us ecommon-school 
teachers—top story at that—and your 
fortunes rise or fall with ours. Your 
students are our products, and we teach- 
ers in turn are your produets. Let’s all 
work together in the interest of all.) 


Same 





2. ‘‘My salary is small and I need the 
money.”’ (That’s what some of the short- 
sighted taxpayers say about the school 
taxes that pay your salary, such as it is. 
It’s ‘‘penny wise and pound foolish,’’ my 
dear, to ‘‘economize’’ on _ professional 
dues. The lower the salary, the more you 
need the professional organization.) 


3. ‘‘I’m going to get married next 
year; I’d rather spend the dues on my 
trousseau.’’ (But you’re teaching this 
year. Better leave the profession in good 
standing; you may want to—or have to— 
come back, 


4. ‘‘My husband and I are both teach- 
ing; I can read his ‘Review.’’’ (But, 
Mrs. Teacher, you count one—not one- 
half—in school service. You and friend 
husband have two certificates, two con- 
tracts, two salaries. Why not pay two 
dues, just as you do two railroad fares? 
As for the extra magazine at your house, 
just pass it on to one of your board mem- 
bers or P. T. A. leaders and add that much 
to the cause.) 


5. ‘‘I won’t be stampeded. I don’t want 
to sacrifice my independence.’’ (Just let 
one of your pupils make a crack like that! 
Wowie! But we don’t want to ‘“stampede’’ 
you—we want to ‘‘sell’’ you. As for inde- 
pendence, isn’t the world a bit too 
crowded and complicated for much real 
independence ? Isn’t it the part of wisdom 
to recognize the fact of our interdepend- 
ence?) 





6. ‘‘I just won’t; that’s all.’’ (There is 
no answer to that reply—for use in sec- 
ond person discourse. Of course, one is 
reminded that every batch of pop corn 
has a few kernels that simply will not 
pop, however much care the popper may 
take.) 

—Wisconsin Journal of Edueation. 
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Perseverance 






BRAVE Adm’r’l say but one good word; 

What shall we do when hope is gone? 
The words leaped like a leaping sword: 

‘* Sail on! Sail on! Sail on! and on!’’ 


N? FINER example of the value of 
perseverance is to be found than 
that offered by the experiences of 
Columbus. His years as a beggar in 
a half dozen courts; his continued 
series of failures; his repeated dis- 
missal by the wise as a visionary; 
his taunts from the 
rabble; his inferior 
equipment after partial 
suecess, and the crew of 
undesirables with which 
his ships were manned 
these are eloquent at- 
testations of his in- 
domitable perseverance. 
But Columbus does 
not furnish the only 
such example. Look up- 
on the great any time 
and anywhere, from 
Abraham to Edison, 
and you will see that the 
ability to hang on, even 
‘‘when hope is gone,’’ 


—From Joaquin Miller's 


who discovered 
America was no 


‘QUITTER' KB 





‘° 3 


“Columbus.” 





May Greene who recently retired 
after fifty-three years of service to 
the schools of Cape Girardeau had it; 
with it she made a successful life. Mr. 
Seager, who last year turned over the 
heavier burdens of his task to younger 
shoulders after more than a half 
century of teaching in 
the rural community of 
Friedens in St. Charles 
County knows what per- 
severance is. His life 
has been rich in soul 
satisfaction because his 
worthy purpose was 
backed by a strong per- 
severance. Both of 
these great teachers 
have transmitted this 
quality to hundreds of 
their pupils. They were 
teachers with a purpose 
strong that perse- 
verance followed as a 
matter of course. Each 





is one of their chief 
characteristics. 

Worthy success comes by no other 
road than that which is paved with 
perseverance. ‘‘Stick to it’’ is a law 
written into the very fiber of the uni- 
verse, and this law must be obeyed 
by those who count on attaining the 
prize of success. The Almighty has 
thus made it impossible for cowards 
to win. 

Perseverance is the power of a 
purpose pushing toward a goal. Miss 


knew that to be a real 
teacher meant being a 
sincere student. Neither let interest 
in current educational progress wane. 
Each was ever loyal in thought and 
deed to the profession. Neither en- 
tertained any idea of quitting when 
some more lucrative position pre- 
sented itself. They were persevering, 
purposeful teachers who knew the 
price of success, who every day paid 
the price and every day experienced 
the joy of victory. 
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Contrast either of these, or one of Persistence is linked with faith that 
the host of genuine teachers of whom believes in the usefulness of its pur- 
you know several, with the oppor- pose; it is welded to hope that ends 
tunist type of pedagog, who sees and only in fruition; its roots are in love 
seizes teaching as a stepping stone to which never faileth. 
something that suits his tastes better, Riches have been gained by chance, 
who makes the public pay and pos- but even Croesus is not awarded the 
terity suffer simply because he can honor of a successful life. Fame some- 





red profit by it, or with the insincere flap- times comes on the fickle wings of 
to per who wheedles a school board into fortune, but fame and success are not 
it; hiring her for no better reason than synonymous. Pleasure is often the 
Mr. that she needs the money, and in this child of fortuitous circumstance, but 
the contrast you will see in bold relief the its transiency is proverbial. Wealth, 
yer difference between the persevering fame or pleasure may come without 
alf teacher and the pendulate time-serv- perseverance, but humanity in the 
in ing pedagog who falls into teaching large never pinned the blue ribbon of 
of when no other job is in sight and who success on any who had won only 
les falls out of it at the first opportunity. these. 

cr- ‘é ’ : 

ife Don’t ever say quit 

om A better word’s—Git! 

“™ A git-up-and-gitter sounds better! 

as Don’t ever say fail, 

on. Nor your sad lot bewail; 

of Be a _ git-up-and-gitter—that’s bet- 

ter!’’ 

ig —Carleton Everett Knox. 

lis 

of 

vi VERY PUBLIC ACTIVITY prospers or suffers in keeping with general economic 

se EK, conditions. The school is no exception. That retrenchment in school expenditures 


e- was necessary and desirable is unquestioned. To use the need for curtailment 

as an excuse for destruction is unwarranted. We may greatly lessen our road building 
a activities while money is scarce, but no one thinks of tearing up our fine roads and 
oh ‘returning to the former conditions of transportation. Unthinkable as that is one 
hears well informed peonle talk of cettine hack to salaries and teaching methods of 


al years long gone.—Clay W. Kerr “The Oklahoma Teacher.” 

a 

st 

e N GUARDING THE RIGHTS of the children, they must not forget that those 

: rights will not be safe unless the dignity and the rights of the teaching class 

d are maintained. If teachers yield to the demands of the foes of education they 

- are not true to their trust as defenders of the youth. If they permit the alert, 
courageous, and finely-trained members of their profession to be crowded out of it, 

n if they turn pale with fear when foes of education threaten and bluster, they are not 


fit to be teachers. I wish for the teachers that they may have courage without 
pugnaciousness; persistence, without offensiveness; modesty without cowardice. I 
would give to each of them a conviction that he is engaged in a righteous cause 
whose eventual triumph is as inevitable as the rising of tomorrow’s sun. I would urge 
him cheerfully to accept conditions which the times have made necessary, but manfully 
to resist encroachments which have as their object the breaking of his professional 
spirit or the lowering of his self-respect or the destruction of the dignity of his 
position. I would keep before him a vision of service to his peovle.—E. E. Greenwood, 
President Utah Education Association, “The Utah Educational Review.” 
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M.S. T. A. President Completes Program 


For Kansas City Convention, November 9-11 


RESIDENT F. H. BARBEE has 
completed the arrangements for 


the State Convention Meeting of the 
M.S. T. A. at Kansas City on Novem- 
ber ninth, tenth and eleventh. Varia- 
tions from former programs which 
will meet with the approval of the 
delegates are a shortening of the pro- 
gram period, and a reduction of the 
number of addresses at each general 
session. The Assembly of Delegates 
will meet at 2:00 P. M. Wednesday, 
instead of at 10:00 A. M. as formerly, 
and there will be no Saturday session. 

The general program speakers are 
of the usual high order and none of 
them has appeared on a State Con- 
vention program in Missouri previous- 
ly. 

Following is a list of out-of-state 
talent with notations of when each will 
appear on the various programs: 

Sir Herbert Brown Ames, LL. D., 
eminent Canadian statesman, trav- 
eler, and writer on social and econom- 
ic subjects; member of the House of 
Commons of Canada, 1904-21; Fi- 
nancial Director of the League of Na- 
tions Secretariat, 1919-26; educated in 
the public schools of Montreal, Can- 
ada, and at Amherst College, Am- 
herst, Massachusetts; now with the 
Carnegie Foundation for Inter-Na- 
tional Peace, New York City; will 
speak at the general session on Friday 
evening, Nov. 11. 

Dr. Paul F. Cadman, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Economics, University of 
California, Berkley, formerly Execu- 
tive Secretary of the San Francisco 
Stock Exchange, will speak before the 





general session, Friday morning, on 
‘‘The Role of Education in a World- 
Wide Crisis,’’ before the Department 
of Social Studies, Friday afternoon, 
on ‘‘ The Plight of the Investor.’’ 

Mrs. J. F. Cook, Webster Groves, 
Missouri, President of the Missouri 
Branch of the National Congress of 
‘Parents and Teachers, will speak be- 
fore the general session, Thursday 
morning. 

Dr. W. P. Dearing, President of 
Oakland City College, Oakland City, 
Indiana, and a missionary in the cause 
of underprivileged youth, will speak 
before the general session, Friday 
morning, on ‘‘The Human Teacher in 
the Human World.’’ President Dear- 
ing in recent months has delivered one 
hundred addresses in Michigan, thirty 
in Wisconsin, and a large number in 
Illinois. 

Dr. Rufus von Kleinsmid, President 
of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, will speak before 
the general session, Thursday eve- 
ning, on ‘‘ Education Looks at Ameri- 
ea’s Problems,’’ and before the Di- 
vision of Colleges and Universities, 
Thursday afternoon, on ‘‘ Answering 
the Crities.’’ 

Dr. Gordon J. Laing, Dean of the 
Division of the Humanities, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, 
will speak before the general session, 
Thursday morning, on ‘‘ Literature 
and Leisure,’’ before the Division 
of Secondary Schools, Thursday after- 
noon, on ‘‘A Liberal Education,’’ and 
before the Department of English, 
Friday afternoon. 
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Miss Agnes Samuelson, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, Des 
Moines, Iowa, will speak before the 
general session, Thursday morning, 
on ‘‘The Teacher and the Present 
Crisis,’’ and before the Department of 
County Superintendents and Rural 
Schools, Friday afternoon, on ‘‘Two 
(Juestions for Rural Teachers.’’ 


Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, Pastor of 
the Madison Avenue M. EK. Church, 
New York City, will speak before the 
first general session, Wednesday eve- 
ning. 


Superintendent W. J. Bogan, Chica- 
go ‘Public Schools, Chicago, Illinois, 
will speak before the Division of 
Vocational Training, Thursday after- 
noon, and before the Department of 
Elementary Schools, Friday after- 
noon. 


Dr. F. E. Henzlik, Dean, Teachers 
College, University of Nebraska, Lin- 
coln, will speak before the Division of 
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Elementary Schools, Thursday after- 
noon, on ‘‘What We May Expect of 
This Institution Known as the Ele- 
mentary School,’’ and before the De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers at 
their noonday luncheon, Friday, on 
‘“‘The Biggest Thing in Teaching.”’ 


Dr. R. H. Jordan, Professor of Edu- 
cation, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York, will speak before the Divi- 
sion of Secondary Schools, Thursday 
afternoon, on ‘‘Some Unsolved Prob- 
lems of the High School,’’ and before 
the Department of Elementary School 
Principals, Friday afternoon on 
‘‘Sanity in Progressive Education.’’ 


Dr. Lois Hayden Meek, Professor of 
Education and Director of the Child 
Development Institute, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York, 
will speak before the general session, 
Friday evening, and before the meet- 
ing of the Department of Kinder- 
garten and Primary, Friday after- 
noon. 





HEN ALL THE people of the earth are beginning to realize that a free universal 
W education is the only sure guaranty of civilization, shall we falter and withdraw 

from an educational program which has been one of the characteristic features 
of our democracy ?—Charles H. Judd, The Utah Educational Review. 


S TO PERSONALNESS, He never allowed the public side of His teaching to 
defeat its individual side. He devoted Himself to throngs, but also to Peter, 
James, and John. He often left the audience of hundreds to give attention to the 
audience of one. This point needs the attention of our taxpayers far more than it 
needs the attention of our teachers. If the charge be true that our children, brivht 
and dull, are put through the same mill, the fault does not belong to the over-burdened 
teachers whose large classes make special attention all but impossible. Yet we would 
all agree that our educational system, as it grows on to perfection, must grow toward 
that individualization that found an example in Christ—Bishop Edwin Holt Hughes, 


The Great Teacher in The Utah Educational Review. 
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A Message to the Nation’s Teachers 








By Joseph Rosier, President of the National Edueation Association. 


HE PERIOD OF REACTION through 
a ¥ which our country is passing is test- 

ing business and professional or- 
ganizations to the limit. Our school 
systems feel the weight of this depres- 
sion as forcibly as any other tax sup- 
ported agency. Historically, universal 
education at public expense is a compara- 
tively recent undertaking. In a time of 
stress there is a disposition to eliminate 





Joseph Rosier, Pres. N. E. A. 


the most recent forms of public service. 
We cannot dispute the fact that public 
education in expansion of its activities and 
in expenditure has made great advance- 
ment in the last quarter of a century. 
Students of social welfare are convinced 
that this increased expenditure has been 
amply justified in the results which have 
been secured. However, it is a time when 
educational leadership must meet the 
challenge which is directed to it. 

Publie education is a great cooperative 
enterprise. Our school systems have been 
established and developed in a brief 
period of history. Under the leadership 


of Horace Mann in the middle of the last 
century our state school systems were 
first organized. The struggle for general 
education at public expense was intense. 
There are still those who believe that the 
financial support of such public enter- 
prises will be too burdensome. It is well 
for those who have this attitude to be 
reminded of the declaration of H. G. Wells 
that history is a race between education 
and eatastrophe. The founders of our 
government, with clear vision, stated that 
such government could only exist on a 
basis of universal intelligence, which is 
the result of universal education. The 
very existence of our American institu- 
tions depends upon the intellectual capaci- 
ty and character of our people. Modern 
civilization requires clear thinking. Edu- 
cation under the direction of trained and 
professional leaders must adjust itself to 
the needs of present social and industrial 
conditions. For this reason men and 
women bearing the responsibility for 
publie education must combine with high 
educational qualifications and training, a 
knowledge of political economy and of the 
social factors involved in human progress. 

Certain business interests that decry 
the expenditures for public education 
should be advised that the standards of 
living, the awakened desires of men and 
women, inventive genius, and. economic 
resourcefulness are profoundly affected by 
the educated interests of the people. 
Modern business in all of its phases would 
be impossible among men who have not 
learned how to live in accordance with 
modern standards. Educators are not ex- 
travagant in claiming that modern in- 
dustry and commerce have been made 
possible almost entirely by the develop- 
ment of human desires and tastes. The 
extension of educational opportunities to 
the people of our country has paralleled 
commercial development. People who live 
crudely in primitive conditions do not de- 
sire and cannot use the products of a 
manufacturing machine age. Educators 
therefore claim that universal education 
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is absolutely essential in the development 
of modern business. 


In this period of depression we must 
look for intellectual leadership among the 
people. Clear thinking and sound judg- 
ment based upon study and investigation 
will be required for the solution of social 
and economic problems. Out of our past 
experiences we must gain the wisdom 
that is needed for our present situation, 
and in the outlook to the future there must 
be an intelligent vision of possible achieve- 
ments. In hard times thinkers without 
vision see no hope and are lost in the con- 
fusion that surrounds them. The same 
persons were swept from sound moorings 
in the period of prosperity and refused to 
recognize the possibilities of danger. We 
need more leaders in business and pro- 
fessions who will be well balanced in a 
changing world. 


More than one million teachers in our 
country stand as a first line of defense in 
preserving and protecting our American 
institutions. In scholarship, in profession- 
al skill, and in character, these men and 
women compare favorably with the mem- 
bers of other professions. Leaders in the 
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field of public education must join with 
those in the colleges and universities in 
furnishing to legislatures and governing 
bodies the soundest thought for the solu- 
tion of our social and educational prob- 
lems. National well being is dependent 
upon the trained intelligence of educated 
leaders, as well as upon the discrimina- 
tion and the judgment of the masses of 
our people. In modern civilization we 
must be able not only to recognize values 
in material things, but we must also be 
able to know competency in men. Dr. 
William James once stated that the most 
important result of an education is the 
ability to recognize and know a good 
man. There was never greater need for 
such a result than today. Emerson once 
declared that the greatest human enter- 
prise is the care and culture of men. 
Our educational systems from the kinder- 
garten to the university are engaged in 
this great enterprise. It would be national 
folly to relax our efforts in the education 
of the young. Such a course would leave 
our great country defenseless in a world 
where intelligence, wisdom, and thought 
are to be the guiding and determining 


‘factors. 














SUPPRESSED 


By DAISY LEE ERVIN 
In the Wisconsin Journal of Education 


I'd like to be a pirate maid 
And plow the rolling sea, 

And drink great draughts of bitter ale, 
And shout out lustily— 

But I am teaching fractions, verbs, 
And rivers in geography. 


I’d like to treasure as rare coins 
Old fears and loves and hates; 

I’d like to swing a shining dirk 
And halloo to my mates— 

But I sit calmly watching girls 
And boys learn history dates. 


I’d like to live this pirate life 
For years and years and years; 
But I must. put away these dreams, 
And frown away‘ my tears, 
And firmly send Leander Jones 

To wash his grimy ears. 
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Five Factors Relating to School Efficiency in Missouri 





William G. Carr, Director, Research Division, National Education Association. 


O SIMPLE FORMULA for measur- 
N ing state school efficiency has yet 

been discovered. Although various 
research agencies have been studying the 
problem since 1918, the factors involved 
are so complicated and differ so greatly 
from state to state that the exact meas- 
urement of state school efficiency must re- 
main a problem for the future. Neverthe- 
less, comparisons between state school 
systems will continue to be made by both 
laymen and educators. It is desirable, 
therefore, that such comparisons be made 
as wisely and fairly as possible. 

Although we have no formula for meas- 
uring school efficiency, it is entirely 
possible to name a number of factors 
which are generally conceded to be close- 
ly related to the efficient functioning of a 
school system. This article will report the 
standing of the state of Missouri on five 
such factors. The factors selected are: 

1. The proportion of children reached 
by the schools. 

The holding power of the schools. 
The salaries paid teachers. 

The school environment. 

The percent of literacy. 

At the present state of our knowledge 
of the problem, no attempt will be made, 
nor should an attempt be made, to com- 
bine the data on these five factors into a 
single index number or rank. 
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1. The proportion of children reached— 
The educational facilities of a state are ef- 
fective only to the extent that they reach 
those for whom the schools are primarily 
provided. If every child in Missouri be- 
tween the ages of five and seventeen had 
attended school for 200 days in the year 
1929-30, the aggregate days of attendance 
would amount to 172,018,800. The es- 
timated number of days of such attend- 
ance in both public and private schools is 
109,757,385. The amount of attendance 

1 Based on “Estimating State School Efficiency.’”’ Re- 


search Bulletin of the National Education Asscciat‘on, 
May, 1932, Vol. 10, No. 3. The Bulletin should be con- 





sulted for full interpretation and explanation of sta- 
tistics presented 





recorded as compared with the aggregate 
amount of attendance possible is, there- 
fore, 63.81 percent, giving Missouri 
fifteenth place with respect to the amount 
of school attendance. On this criterion it 
exceeds the bordering states of Arkansas, 
Kensas, Nebraska, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and Oklahoma, and is exceeded by Illinois 
and Iowa. 


2. The holding power of the schools.— 
The ability of the schools to hold pupils 
during that period of their school] ecare:rs 
eovered by ages 14 to 17 inelusive is a 
strong indication of efficiency. It must be 
granted, of course, that economic forces 
play an important role in the elimination 
of some children from school at an early 
age. It must also be recognized that mere- 
ly keeping a child in school may or may 
not produce a worthwhile educational re- 
sult. Nevertheless, the holding power of 
the school, involving as it does a com- 
plicated array of forees reaching into 
every phase of the school organization 
from the administrative machinery to the 
personality of the teacher, may be re- 
garded as a far-reaching indication of the 
functioning of the school system as a 
whole. In 1930, Missouri had 261,689 chil- 
dren aged fourteen, fifteen, sixteen, and 
seventeen years. Out of these children, 
179,134 were attending school of some 
kind—publie, private, or parochial; full- 
time or part-time; day schools, night 
schools, continuation schools, or colleges. 
Thus measured, the holding power of the 
Missouri schools is 68.45 percent of the 
maximum possible, which places it in the 
thirty-seventh rank. On this factor it is 
exceeded by the bordering states of Illi- 
nois, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Tennessee, 
Oklahoma, and Arkansas. Kentucky is the 
enly bordering state outranked by Mis- 
souri on this point. 


_ 3. The quality of teaching provided— 
School efficiency depends more upon the 
quality of teaching than upon any other 
single factor. If accurate data could be 
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secured concerning the teaching ability 
found in the schools of each state, we 
would have an unusually reliable measure 
of school efficiency. Lacking such a direct 
measure, most educators turn to the meas- 
ure of the amount of training. Although 
even this measure is not available for all 
states, it is generally true that those 
states which have relatively well-trained 
teaching staffs also pay relatively high 
average salaries. The salary paid teachers 
is thus an indirect measure of the teach- 
ing ability, but it is proposed as the best 
evidence available for all states at the 
present time. Comparisons among the 
states with respect to teachers’ salaries, 
however, must not be made without due 
consideration to such factors as the rel- 
ative cost of living in the several states 
and the relative skill of school administra- 
tors in the several states in selecting the 
best quality of teaching service obtainable 
for the salaries paid. With these cautions 
in mind we note that the average salary 
paid teachers, principals, and supervisors 
in Missouri in 1930 was $1,235. Missouri 
receives twenty-fourth place on this fac- 
tor. It exceeds in rank the bordering 
states of Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Okla- 
homa, Arkansas, Kentucky and Tennessee, 
but is outranked by Illinois. 


4. The material school environment— 
Other things being equal, comfortable, at- 
tractive, and well-equipped schools are 
likely to produce better results than 
those having opposite conditions. The 
money invested in school property is thus 
an indirect measure of one phase of school 
efficiency. The skill with which this money 
is spent arid the wisdom with which school 
buildings are planned, built, and equipped 
also contribute to a degree which cannot 
be exactly determined. The value of 
publie school property is estimated by the 
several state departments of education 
every two years and reported to the 
United States office of Education. The 
instructions concerning this report strong- 
ly urge the use of original cost figures as 
being the most likely to be accurate. Not 
all states, however, are able to follow 
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these instructions. The value of school 
property per pupil enrolled was reported 
for Missouri in 1930 as $231. This gives 
Missouri a rank of twenty-fifth among the 
forty-eight states. On this point it ex- 
ceeds in rank all of its bordering states 
except Nebraska and Illinois. 


5. Percent of literacy—Ability to read 
and write on the part of every youth and 
adult is indeed a low educational goal. 
However, since some states receive a large 
immigration with an unusually high de- 
gree of literacy, it is desirable here to limit 
comparisons to native-born persons only. 
In the total native-born population of Mis- 
souri, both white and colored, it was found 
by the census of 1930 that 98.03 percent 
of persons ten years of age and older are 
able to read and write. Missouri holds 
thirty-first place among the states on 
amount of literacy. It is exceeded on this 
point by the bordering states of Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, and Nebraska, but out- 
ranks the other bordering states of Ar- 
kansas, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Okla- 
homa. 


Summary—On the five factors related 
to school efficiency described above, Mis- 
souri in 1930 occupied a middle ground. 
The total range of its ranks was from 
fifteen to thirty-seven, with two places 
near the middle ranks. If Missouri wishes 
to rank higher with respect to these im- 
portant factors, it would appear that the 
following proposals must be seriously con- 
sidered: (1) an intensive effort to in- 
erease school attendance, (2) more ad- 
equate provisions for school buildings and 
equipment, (3) a continued drive to 
eliminate illiteracy, (4) an increase in the 
average salary paid teachers, and (5) an 
attempt to maintain continuous and help- 
ful contacts between schools and young 
adolescent children. 
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A Criticism of Education and Educational Journals 


There has come to the editor from the hand of one of America’s most alert leaders 
in education a letter which is so full of thought provoking criticism that we make 
bold to publish the major portion of it, in spite of the fact that the writer requests 
that his name be held “entirely confidential.” He has spent, he says, seven days in 
collecting current criticism of education from speakers and editors of lay and pro- 
fessional publications. He is the kind that can do a tremendous lot of work in seven 


days. 


S RESTAURANTS and _ railroads 
cae invite the eriticisms of 

their eustomers, the school folks per- 
haps may get profit from the correction 
offered by some of the great body of 
citizens whom we desire to serve. 

Dr. Frank Graves, New York State 
Commissioner of Education, remarked the 
other day that the flood of commence- 
ment counsel given in addresses when 
schools close might better be offered at 
the beginning and in the course of the 
term. To wait till the end is a good deal 
like locking the barn when too late. 

Commencement Counsel 

What is the prevailing advice? 

Here is some, collected from the ad- 
dresses of Governor Cross, President But- 
ler, Samuel Seabury, District Attorney 
Medalie, Chairman Owen Young, Presi- 
dent Elmer Ellsworth Brown, Senator 
Wadsworth, Chancellor Flint, Cardinal 
Hayes, Gerard Swope, Mrs. Franklin 
Roosevelt, Walter Lippmann, Secretary 
Charles Francis Adams, Richard Welling, 
Albert E. Smith, Dean Russell, Professors 
Boyd Bode, John Dewey and Ann Brew- 
ington. 

They’re Not Satisfied 

‘*Indifference to their political duties 
is a quality of school graduates that is 
preventing the success of the experiment 
of a self governing republic.”’ 

‘“‘The public schools have not been 
friendly to democracy. Too much of 
teachers’ and pupils’ time is consumed on 
things that do not function in a social 
system devoted to self government.’’ 

‘‘The only theory on which education 
at publie expense can be justified is that 
its human output will be projected into 
polities. ’’ 

“If the schools that prepared the 
present generation of voters had done the 
duty expected of them by their founders 





Here is his own statement of his findings: 


the country would not be in its present 
distress.”’ 

‘*Researchers and experimenters backed 
by live school superintendents have not- 
ably inereased the effectiveness of teach- 
ing reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic 
and other school subjects. Give the 
schools full credit. Let them now apply 
their increased skill to the main purpose 
for which they were established: A better 
civic management of our common affairs.” 

‘Tt is absurd that educators have come 
to regard politics as none of their business 
even as something too dirty to be 
touched.”’ 

‘*Such a wave of crime, corrupt politics 
and economic failure as is now upon us 
would have been impossible if the schools 
had done their civie duty.’’ 

‘Our educational system is one of the 
sad failures of history.’’ 


‘‘The expected leadership by teachers 
into a democracy affording life, liberty 
and happiness to all has not been prac- 
ticed. They have clung to scholarship al- 
theugh the Revolution proposed to change 
education to a means of citizenship.’’ 

‘*Examine the courses of study given to 
adolescent youth who are beginning to 
think. Find provision for direct training 
in the duty of improving the political and 
economic life. It is sadly lacking.’’ 

‘*Our educational system is based on an 
outworn philosophy of benefiting the in- 
dividual. ‘The child centred school’ is 
training for selfishness. It must get back 
to the revolutionary proposition of train- 
ing in preparation for a self governing 
republic. ’’ 

‘*Education has not addressed itself to 
its main duty. America has the most ex- 
pensive school system and the highest 
criminal record and notoriously dishonest 
polities.”’ 

“‘The hope of political and economic 
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reform is in our schools. Their failure is 
not due to poor teachers but to a per- 
sistent avoidance of attempting, as their 
main function, the tackling of civie prob- 
lems.”’ 

There. That’s enough to show the 
trend of the critics. Nobody knows that 
each speaker would agree to all that the 
others have said nor that you do so your- 
self. 

The Lay Press 

Since June the amount of similar opin- 
ion appearing in print has been unusual. 
I found 58 newspaper comments of that 
sort. 

The criticisms are not so much attacks 
as surmises that education has been busy 
with other things that are not with suf- 
ficient directness aimed at preparing a 
citizenry with knowledge of basic prin- 
ciples of economics, sociology, democracy, 
representative government and causes of 
hard times. 

The Educational Press is Alive 

My week with educational journals 
shows me that the educational press senses 
the present civic needs. 

In your educational magazines one notes 
these comments: Need of getting teachers 
to serve in the legislature. Teachers as- 
sociations getting board members to 
educational conventions and paying the 
members’ expenses in order that boards 
of education may be educated. Need of 
100% teachers membership in associations 
during depression. Urge upon teachers 
training schools to prepare teachers to 
lead in ecivie life. Organization of teachers 
in local schools to keep local papers sup- 
plied with the truth about edueation’s 
service to the community. Duty of rais- 
ing the standards of admission into teach- 
ing. Need of a drastic cut of high school 
fripperies and of present class and grad- 
uation expenses paid by parents or from 
school funds. Urge on high schools to 
form political clubs after election, when 
principles not men can better be stressed. 
Urge for local community benefits as- 
sociations among the extra-curricular ac- 
tivities now mostly selfish in character. 
Abolition of the selfish trip to Washing- 
ton, a feature for which the community, 
directly or indirectly, pays. Use of the 


money raised by school entertainments so 
as to be devoted to community relief. 
Urge on high schools to teach social 
sciences with distinct aim to reduce di- 
voree, delinquency, industrial injustice 
and racial animosities, and to elevate 
polities to a position of respectability. Ex- 
hortation to the Daughters of the Revolu- 
tion to abandon their waste of energy in 
getting laws passed to haye teachers com- 
pelled to swear some oath, rather should 
D. A. R. put efforts into getting office 
holders to live up to the oaths they have 
already sworn. Exposition of the Ameri- 
ean theory that the schools are maintained 
to create an intelligent public opinion up- 
on our common concerns. Urge to have 
high school students attempt in their 
school papers discussion of civie problems 
and duties. 

Examination of the present procedures 
common in schools that are too remotely 
eoncerned with our changing society, and 
are, therefore, failing in their right to be 
maintained at public expense. Discussion 
of the reasons for high taxes and indica- 
tion where they should be cut. Specific 
correction of officers, by name, who are 
impairing the educational service. Pro- 
tests to State tax commissions. Plea to 
teach that our government was intended 
easily to be changed to fit new situations 
—the tendency of too many schools is to 
assume that we are living in 1787. Re- 
peated, definite pointing out that few 
schools are making any respectable effort 
to lay civic problems, as problems, before 
the older pupils and to incite thought in 
the political field. Revival of the old 
truth that the schools were made public 
charges that they might teach politics— 
the exercise of co-operative government— 
a duty some school people have gotten so 
far away from as to use a slogan: ‘‘keep 
politics out of the school.’’ (It sounds 
as sensible as crying, keep religion out of 
the church.) Plea that the main work of 
school should be to form a conception in 
every coming citizen so that he knows 
what government really is in his locality, 
what it should be and what he is doing 
about it. Declaration that the world 
looks to the teachers to tell what is wrong 
and expects them to plan the education of 
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this young generation so that it will do a 
blooming sight better than those now re- 
sponsible have done. Notification to the 
teachers’ associations that in their resolu- 
tions it is high time they mentioned their 
intention to change the curriculum with 
intent to educate against a recurrence of 
the present social calamity. Urge to the 
associations, with their multitudinous de- 
partments named from subject matter, 
that they set up a department of Service in 
Citizenship. Try to train public minded- 
ness—the main basis of present schooling 
is individual gain, personal selfishness, re- 
wards, marks, honors, letters; knock it. 
Protest that the schools still failing to 
feature pupil cooperative government are 
neglecting the practice that belongs to 
preparation for citizenship. Urge on par- 
ent teacher associations to recognize the 
school’s duty toward non-parents—they 
pay taxes—schools are not for the chil- 
dren but for the whole social concern. 
Urge upon teachers to plan citizens meet- 
ings to discuss education not as a personal 
or financial matter but as society’s great 
undertaking to aid society. 


Better and Poorer 


There! From only one month’s issue of 
your various journals I have gathered 
those utterances which show that, taken 
by and large, the educational press can 
not be accused by the commencement 
orators of neglecting the good old Ameri- 
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ean doctrine of public schools to preserve 
the republic. But the utter absence of the 
civie duty from some of the journals, the 
pitiful neglect of the editorial page in 
some, which use only a few trivial news 
notes there, must suggest to any surveyor 
that the organization needs tonic in some 
of its organs. 

Civic education is not the whole ex- 
elusive pursuit of a school. Who argues 
that it is? Our respectable critics are say- 
ing that effective civic training is more 
important than all the rest. What the 
country now needs is actual change in 
schools’ procedure to bring them to 
producing citizens who will function 
politically. You are a prime agency to in- 
spire some courageous soul here ard there 
to step ahead. You can slam educators so 
hard they will indignantly do nothing. 
The other day I heard Walter Teague re- 
mark that he who would move to action 
needs to make a vigorous statement of fact 
but to beware of threats and scolding. 
Jeremiahs are soon tiresome, but who so 
finds something to praise and coaxes you 
to step from one success to higher gains, 
he is the master of getting things done. 
Very well. That’s the way I have pre- 
sented this matter to you. That’s your 
way of moving educators. Success to you. 

Yours for education toward the more 
perfect union, justice, tranquility, de- 
fence, general welfare and the blessings 
of liberty, 





THINK STRAIGHT 


HAVE CONFIDENCE that a civilization which has produced this scientific and 
machine age can sponsor an educational program capable of guiding it benevolently 


to desired human ends. 


The whole social structure is in a chaotic condition. 


The social, moral, political 


and religious standards of previous generations have been knocked into a cocked hat. 
Religion has no theology, and educators are experimenting with a thousand panaceas 
trying to find a substantial foundation for their program. 

We sorely need deliverance from a type of government, economics, psychology, 
sociology and religion that does nothing more than collect statistics, plot curves and 


note trends. 


Education must do more than diagnose. 


It must also be curative and 


directive——Homer Price Rainey, Georgia Education Journal. 
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Present Day Books Eclipse Alger Thrillers 


Berenice B. Beggs, English Supervisor Northeast Mo. State Teachers College. 


J BOYS OF TODAY miss the thrill 

of Alger books?’’ was asked in an 

article which appeared in the New 
York Herald Tribune sometime ago. The 
clergy author of the nineteenth century, 
Horatio Alger, produced books by the score 
in which the heroes fought their way a- 
gainst obstacles till they at last reached 
the highest rung of fame’s ladder. 

If the Alger books were poured forth on 
the public today, they would scarcely make 
a ripple in the thinking of modern youth, 
for he is being satisfied with books dealing 
with pilgrims of the air, heroes on the 
gridiron, deep sea divers, cowpunchers, 
and daring explorers in the frozen regions 
of the earth. He finds the world in which 
he lives an interesting place. All about 
him are objects that arouse his curiosity. 
The radio stimulates him to follow the 
careers of the high-point men in the realm 
of sports; the movies vitalize his history, 
and he reads with zest The Covered Wagon, 
On To Oregon, Ben Hur, and thrilling 
historical novels. The news reels further 
his interest in ocean liners, dirigibles, deep 
sea diving, strange and curious plants and 
animals, late inventions, and important 
world characters. From exposure to bits 
of information at frequent intervals, he 
turns to books to satisfy his curiosity re- 
garding other information related to these 
bits. 

The boy of today finds an abundance of 
books to take the place of Henty and Alger. 
In fact, knowing life as he does, he is 
inclined to criticize the themes of such 
books, whose heroes always attain success. 
He knows that the bank robber sometimes 
escapes, that honesty is not always reward- 
ed, and that villains frequently fail to get 
their dues. For that reason the Alger and 
Henty books do not satisfy the twentieth 
century boy of 1932. 

‘*Read a few and they are all alike,’’ 
he says to his buddy, and we find him 
turning to Buffalo Bill and the Overland 
Trail by Sabin; to the story of Zebulun 
Pike and his experiences with the Indians 
in As The Crow Flies, or perhaps he is 
interested in following the hardy explorer, 
Stefansson, and prefers My Life With the 


Eskimo. If he is interested in books deal- 
ing with boyish pranks he reads Tarking- 
ton’s Penrod and Penrod Jashber. Tark- 
ington made no effort to develop his main 
characters into the goody good Sunday 
School variety as the writers of the early 
nineteenth century did. He pictures the 
gang made up of boys that present many 
types, boys such as the present day youth 
meets in his community. The modern boy 
accepts his friends regardless of their weak- 
nesses, so he accepts the boys he meets in 
the books written by modern authors. 

Present day teachers are ‘‘exposing’’ 
boys to books rather than forcing them to 
read what adults think are good for them. 
Instead of condemning a book the boy 
reads, they say very little and see to it 
that a book of higher type with a similar 
theme is put within his reach. Teachers 
strive to find the interests of the indi- 
vidual boy, and then make available for 
him the books related to such interests. 
The skilled teacher knows books herself, 
has read widely of juvenile literature, and 
is able to direct reading interests. She 
prefers that the boys read ‘‘anything’”’ 
rather than ‘‘nothing’’, for although a 
youth may have the ‘‘dime dreadful’’ habit 
she has something on which to build. Her 
duty resolves itself into one of substitution. 

Familiarity with the books students 
recommend to each other often gives the 
teacher ability in directing the individual 
who has not formed the reading habit. 
The habit is the thing to strive for and 
the interest may be widened by skillful 
directing on the part of the teacher or 
parent. 

Below is a list of books found to be 
popular with a large number of boys in 
the Junior High Demonstration School of 
the Northeast Missouri State Teachers 
College at Kirksville. 


BOOKS THAT ARE INTERESTING TO 
BOYS 
(Stars indicate the more difficult books for 
older boys.) 

Title, Author, Publisher 

Adrift on an Ice Pan (Hazardous experience 
on the ice of Lab.), W. T. Grenfell—Hough- 
ton-Mifflin Co. 
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Americanization of Edward Bok (Life story 
of a hustling boy), Edward Bok—Scribners 

Adventures of Tom Sawyer (Pranks of a 
gang), Samuel Clemens—Harpers 

Animal Heroes of Worid War (True Stories), 
Harold Baynes—Macmillan 

As the Crow Flies (Experiences of French 
officer & Indians), Cornelia Meigs—Macmil- 
lan 

Bambi (The story of a deer), Felix Salton— 
Simon Schuster 

Billy Topsail and Company (Experiences on 
a fishing crew), Norman Duncan—Revell 

Ben Hur (A Jewish boy in the days of Nero), 
Lew Wallace—Harpers 

Book of Courage (Thirty heroes of the world), 
Herman Hagedorn—Winston 

The Blazed Trail (Lumber camp story), Stew- 
art E. White—Doubleday 

Boy’s Life of Roosevelt (Theodore’s boyhood), 
Herman Hagedorn—Harpers 

The Boy Whaleman (A whaling cruise), George 
F. Tucker—Littlé Brown 

Buffalo Bill and the Overland Trail (Exciting 
days with Buffalo Bill), Edwin Sabin—Lip- 
pincott 

The Call of the Wild (Alaska dog story), Jack 
London—Grosset-Dunlap 

*Captains Courageous (Boy’s experience on a 
fishing schooner), Rudyard Kipling—Double- 
day 

Cease Firing (Stories of children during World 
War), Winfrid Hulbert—Macmillan 

A Connecticut Yankee at King Arthur’s Court 
(A humorous account of the Yankee who 
visits King Arthur’s Court), Mark Twain— 
Harpers 

*The Covered Wagon (Exciting times going 
west), Emerson Hough—Appleton 

Daniel Boone, Wilderness Scout (Life in pi- 
oneer days), Stewart E. White—Doubleday 

*Boy’s Life of Ulysses Grant (A boy who loves 
horses becomes a president), Helen Nicolay 
—Century 

Daniel Duluth (Indian kidnapping 
Everett McNeil—Dutton 

Dark Frigate (A boy’s adventure in the days 
of King Charles), C. B. Hawes—Little- 


story), 


Brown 

Dick Byrd (Life of Admiral Byrd), Fitzhugh 
Green—Putnam 

*The Dove in the Eagle’s Nest (A story of 
baron robbers), Charlotte M. Yonge—Mac- 
millan 

Flaming Arrow (A rousing Indian story with 
a mystery), Carl Moon—Stokes 

The Flamingo of Feathers (An exciting story 
of an Indian and white boy), Kirk Munroe 
—Harpers 

The Gauntlet of Dunmore (Castle life cen- 
tering about a boy), Hawthorne Daniel— 
Macmillan 

Gay Neck (Carrier pigeon in the World War), 
Dhan Mukorji—Dutton 

Gray Dawn (Dog story of interest), Alfred 
P. Terhune—Dutton 

Great Moments in Exploration (Forty epi- 
sodes from history), Marian Lansing— 

Doubleday 
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Hans Brinker (Life in Holland), 
Dodge—Harpers 

High Benton (High School gang), William 
Heylinger—A ppleton 

*I Like Diving (The thrills of a diver), Tom 
Eadie—Houghton-Miffiin 

Huckleberry Finn (Adventures of Huck and 
his pals), Samuel Clemens—Harpers 

*Jack Ballister’s Fortune (Pirate story), How- 
ard Tyle—Century 

Jacqueline of the Carrier Pigeon (A brave boy 
helps during the siege of his city), Augusta 
Seaman—Macmillan 

Jed’s Boy (World War story), Goss—Crowell 

Knights of the Air (Uses of aircraft), A. M. 
Jacobs—Century 

Kidnapped (A lad has strange adventures), 
Robert L. Stevenson—Scribners 

The Lance of Kanana (Arabian mystery 
story), Henry French—Lothrop-Shepard 

Lad (A dog story), Albert P. Terhune—Dut- 
ton 

The Last Stand of the Pack (Wild life with 
wolves), Arthur Carhart—Sears 

Lone Scout of the Sky (Story of “Lindy”), 
James West 

The Loot of the Flying Dragon (Pirate story), 
Kenneth Kempton—Little Brown 

Master Skylark (A boy in Shakespeare’s day), 
John Bennett—Century 

My Life with the Eskimo (Strange tales of 
the far north), Vilhjalmur Stefansson— 
Macmillan 

Navarre of the North (A dog hero during the 
World War), Esther Darling—Doubleday 

Nobody’s Boy (A boy has a hard time in his 
youth), Hector Malot—Cupples & Leon 

*Old Briggs Cargo (A story of the sea-faring 
men), Henry Pulsford—Little Brown 

*On To Oregon (A young boy travels to the 
far West with his brothers and sisters), 
Honore Morrow—Morrow 

On the Bottom (The work of courageous div- 
ers), Edward Ellsbury—Dodd-Mead 

Ox Team Days on the Oregon Trail (Dangers 
and hardships of western life), Ezra Meeker 
—World Book Company 

Painted Mocassin (Indian story), Carl Moon 
—Stokes 

Pearl Lagoon (Mystery story of precious 
pearls), Charles Nordhoff—Little Brown 

*Parnassus on Wheels (A girl goes about the 
country in a travelling library), Christopher 
Morley—Doubleday 

Penrod (A gang of boys and their pranks), 
Booth Tarkington—Grosset-Dunlap 

Penrod Jashber (Boys’ pranks), Booth Tark- 
ington—Doubleday 

Pierrot, Dog of Belgium (Dog story), Walter 
Dyer—Doubleday 

Porto Bello Gold (Pirate story), Arthur Smith 
—Bretanos 

Prince and Pauper (A prince changes places 
with a pauper), Mark Twain—Harpers 

*Ramona (A thrilling story in the days of 
missions in the Southwest), Helen H. Jack- 
son—Little Brown 

Riders of the Winds (Pilgrims of the air), 

Edward Shenton—Macrae Smith 
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Red Caps and Lilies (French Revolution story 
with a mystery), Katharine Adams—Mac- 
millan 

Roc (A dog’s view of the war), Edmund Vale 
—Morrow 

Rolf in the Woods (A boy and an Indian are 
friends), Ernest Seton—Grosset Dunlap 

*Romance of a Modern Liner (About the 
great liners), Captain Diggle—Oxford Press 

Scouting with Kit Carson (Buffalo days with 
Kit), Everett Tomlinson—Doubleday-Doran 

Seventeen (A boy’s first love affair), Booth 
Tarkington—Grosset-Dunlap 

The Seal of the White Buddha (Mystery story 
of a pendant and a Chinaman), Hawthorne 
Daniel—Coward-McCann 

Silent Scott (Indians and whites have trouble), 
Constance Skinner—Macmillan 

*The Scottish Chiefs (Wallace avenges the 
death of his wife), Jane Porter—Scribners 

Shasta of the Wolves (Wild life story), Olaf 
Baker—Dodd Mead 

Smoky (Horse story on western plains), Will 
James—Scribners 

Snake Gold (Mystery story of buried treas- 
ures in Mexico), Hervey White—Macmillan 

Soldier Rigdale (In days of Miles Standish), 
Marie Dix—Macmillan 

*Son of the Middle Border (Pioneer struggles 
of a family), Hamlin Garland—Macmillan 

*The Soul of An Immigrant (A young foreign- 
er in America), Constantine Panunzio—Mac- 
millan 

*The Spy (In the days of Washington), James 
F, Cooper—Minton 

The Spy of Yorktown (Revolutionary War 

story), William Stoddard—Appleton 
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Stickeen (A dog climbs a glacier), John Muir 
—Houghton- Mifflin 

Star, The Story of an Indian Pony (Indian ad- 
venture), Forrestine Hooker—Doubleday 

*The Story of a Cowboy (Life with the cow 
punchers), Emerson Hough—Grosset-Dunlap 

Sun Up (A story of cow camps), Will James 
—Scribners 

Trade Winds (A boy seeks to find cause of 
father’s death), Cornelia Meigs—Macmillan 

Topaz Seal (Mystery of lost colony), Edith 
Heal—Laidlaw 

*Treasure Island (A story of pirates and hid- 
den treasure), Robert L. Stevenson—Sears 

The Trojan Boy (Life with Hector and Paris), 
Helen Crew—Century 

*The Trumpeter of Krakow (A story of a 
brave Polish lad and his father who guard 
a treasure), Eric P. Kelley—Macmillan 

*The Spy (An interesting story of the Revo- 
lutionary War), James F. Cooper—Scott- 
Foresman 

*Up From Slavery (Plantation days with 
Booker Washington), Booker T. Washing- 
ton—Doubleday 

When A Cobbler Ruled a King (A young King 
of France and whose father is beheaded), 
Augusta H. Seamen—Macmill:n 

The White Leader (Indian story in pioneer 
America), Constance Skinner—Macmillan 

*The White House Gang (The Roosevelt boys 
and their pranks), Earle Looker—Fleming- 
Revell 

Wild Animals I Have Known (Fascinating 

tales of animals), Ernest Seton—Grosset- 

Dunlap 


- Wolf, the Storm Leader (A brave dog), Frank 


Caldwell—Dodd Mead 


Accomplishments of Teachers Retirement Systems 


Research Division, National Education Association. 


VER THREE HUNDRED thousand 

persons are active members of teacher 

retirement systems now effective in 
the United States. The retirement sys- 
tems, some of which have been in opera- 
tion thirty years or more, have a com- 
bined ineome in excess of seventy-five 
million dollars annually. Each year they 
expend around twenty million dollars in 
benefits to school employees. Their in- 
auguration and administration have re- 
quired the careful study of school execu- 
tives and pension experts. Hardly a legis- 
lative session goes by without introduc- 
tion of some measure affecting teacher re- 
tirement. What have these retirement 
Systems accomplished for members of the 


profession? What has been their value to 
the schools? 


The 1932 Report of the Committee on 
Retirement Allowances of the National 
Education Association reveals some of the 
accomplishments of teacher retirement 
systems.! Approximately 18,000 retired 
teachers are represented in this report, 
which also includes current financial and 
membership data from forty-five state, 
territorial, and local retirement systems. 
Some of the information contained in the 
report is given in the table accompany- 
ing this article. Fifteen systems are rep- 
resented in the table.2 The items on which 





1 National Education Association, Committee on Re- 
tirement Allowances. Report. (Miss Anna Laura Fore>, 
Chairman.) Washington. D. C.: the Association. June, 
1932. Mimeo., 80 p. 265c. 

Additional information, not included in this article, 
on the operation of teacher retirement systems appears 
in the complete report cited above. Copies of this Re- 
port may be secured from the Research Division of the 
National Education Association. 

2 See footnote “a” on table. 
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statistics appear are as follows: 
1. Total enrolments to 1932. 
2. Total number of retirements to 1932. 
a. Superannuation or service. 
b. Disability. 
3. Total payments during last fiscal 
year for: 
a. Superannuation or service. 
b. Disability allowances. 
ce. Deposits refunded to withdrawing 
members, and benefits to survivors 
of deceased members. 

The retirement systems studied repre- 
sent different practices in retirement legis- 
lation. They include systems supported 
by both teacher and state, and by teacher 
or state alone. In some systems, allow- 
ances are paid from a reserve fund grad- 
ually accumulated in accordance with 
actuarial principles; in others, annuities 
and pensions are paid from current in- 
come, or a general fund. While many of 
the systems provide refunds for the bene- 
fit of persons who leave service early, and 
optional benefits for survivors of deceased 
teachers, a few provide only an income in 
event of old age or premature disability. 
All systems, however organized, were set 
up in recognition of the teacher’s financial 
needs. 

More than six hundred thousand enrol- 
ments have occurred among the retire- 
ment systems during their existence. 
Figures on total enrolments for fifteen 
systems are shown in Column 2 of the 
table. In order that every teacher will be 
assured some financial protection, the 
tendency has been to make membership 
in the systems generally compulsory. The 
fact that no teacher will be destitute up- 
on reaching retirement age, will react 
greatly to the advantage of a school 
System. , 

A considerable proportion of the dis- 
bursements of retirement systems has 
been in refunds to teachers leaving the 
systems prior to retirement. Over one-half 
the terminations of membership during 
the operation of the systems have oc- 
curred through persons leaving school 
service or resigning to take positions else- 
where. Through the practice of making 
refunds, the retirement systems have 


aided individual teachers and facilitated 
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the interchange of teachers between state 
and local school systems. Amounts paid in 
refunds by some of the systems are shown 
in Column 7 of the accompanying table. 
The figures include amounts refunded to 
survivors of deceased teachers and bal- 
ances paid to beneficiaries of deceased an- 
nuitants. 

At present, when a teacher changes 
from one position to another, he loses a 
part of the money accumulated toward 
his retirement allowance during his pre- 
vious service. His deposits are refunded, 
but the funds provided by state or city 
for his future pension are forfeited. One 
state retirement system has arranged for 
transfer between actuarial systems of the 
annuity deposits and pension payments 
credited to the individual teachers. When 
extension of sound retirement practice en- 
ables other systems to follow suit, teachers 
may accept new positions in other states 
or cities without financial loss. The re- 
tirement systems then will have added a 
further accomplishment to the benefits al- 
ready secured tor the profession. 

Krom the first, teacher retirement 
systems have provided disability benefits, 
some granting extra assistance if injury 
occurred to the teacher while in the per- 
formance of duty. As much as one-third 
of the disbursements in the last fiscal year 
have gone to disabled members. The 
amounts paid from fifteen systems in the 
last fiscal year to disabled teachers appear 
in Column 6 of the table. Dusability has 
caused a large proportion of the total re- 
tirements in some systems. In many cases 
(one-fourth of the number retired for dis- 
ability in seven systems), the disabled 
teacher has later returned to school 
service, or to some other occupation. Dis- 
ability benefits are often the principal fac- 
tor making such recovery and reinstate- 
ment possible. This is a service that can- 
not be overlooked, when considering the 
value of retirement plans to school systems 
and school employees. 

Up to January 1, 1931, the retirement 
systems granted 18,600 retirements, 70 
percent of which were for superannua- 
tion or service. Column 5 of the table 
shows the amounts expended during the 
last fiseal year in allowances to persons 
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retiring for superannuation .or service. 
Although the allewances now paid do not 
amount to over half the annuitant’s ac- 
tive salary, this payment is unusually well- 
guaranteed, and frequently represents the 
only sum that the teacher has readily 
available upon retiring. Entire loss of in- 
come would prevent many teachers from 
leaving service, even though advanced in 
age. The fact that where no systematic 
plan is in effect for the retirement of older 
teachers, employees tend to remain in 
service beyond the age of 70, indicates 
that retirement systems render invaluable 
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service to the schools and public. 

In addition to their financial benefits, 
retirement systems have provided many 
incidental services to teachers, individual- 
ly, and as members of a _ professional 
group. In the adoption and revision of 
such plans, the teachers have gathered ex- 
perience in legislative matters, and 
learned the need for cooperation. The 
executives who administer the systems ex- 
plain to members the principles and ad- 
vantages of early provision for an income 
during old age. 


SOME FACTS ABOUT FIFTEEN TEACHER RETIREMENT SYSTEMS 
Research Division, N. E. A. 


Total number cf 
retirements to 1932 
Super- 
Total enrol- annuation 


Retirement systems * ments to 1932 orservice Disability 


Total payments during last fiscal year for: 
Deposits refunded 
to withdrawing 


1 2 3 4 
States: 
Connecticut 18,718" 369 29 
Indiana 26,753 866 81 
Massachusetts 44,830 1,718 127 
New Jersey 46,064 888 236 
Ohio Ke 97,265° 2,472 762 
Pennsylvania 136,828 2,551 885 
Vermont 791 46 5 
Wisconsin 24,206 561 21 
Cities and Counties: 
Washington, D. C. 3,657 205 42 
Lexington, Ky. 542 15 2 
New Orleans, La. 3,056 120 58 
Multomah Co., Ore. 1,600 29 3 
Spokane, Wash. 1,396 40 2 
Tacoma, Wash. 1,132 25 3 
Wheeling, W. Va. 618 43 1 
Notes: 


* Not all systems known to the Committee submitted data for the 1932 Report. 
all systems included in the full report gave information on each item in this table. 


the table includes only fifteen systems. 
> Not including reinstatements. 
¢ Estimate 


4 Includes "$140,430.63 paid to persons taken over from local pension systems. 


Superannuation members and ben- 
or service Disability efits to survivors 

of deceased mem- 

bers. 
5 6 7 

$189,823.25 $5,594.01 $243,287.88 
415,190.20 41,448.17 142,963.39 - 
838,366.94 28,441.63 544,439.27 
1,038,692.48 362,265.77 454,910.98 
1,244,385.56° 144,894.37 786,391.02 
1,235,971.76 199,921.20 1,290,782.40 
9,237.59 1,221.30 12,613.48 
293,681.03 5,300.00 386,009.22 
182,191.22 33,808.42 44,325.24 
4,683.12 646.04 315.19 
48,034.07 12,837.52 10,337.38 
39,689.55 2,013.69 7,467.29 
14,462.00 1,274.66 132.00 
7,800.00 1,583.08 964.97 
11,340.00 360.00 1,470.00 


In addition, not 
On this account, 








VERY FOLLOWER of God and friend of human-kind will find the only sure 
means of carrying forward the particular reform to which he is devoted is uni- 
versal education.—Horace Mann. 


OU WILL FIND that, on the average, every time we spend a dollar for schools 
we spend $1.09 for life insurance, $4.80 for passenger automobiles, and $2.80 for 


articles clearly in the luxury class. What do you think about it? 


Does the cost 


of schools indicate we are placing education too high in the scale of values?—J. W. 


Crabtree. 
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The Junior High School Faces a Vital Problem 


V. M. Hardin, Principal, Reed Junior High School, Springfield, Mo. 

Mr. Hardin while thinking of the special problems of the Junior High School 
which is his field of work has raised many questions in this article which 
bear with equal weight on the general field of Education —Ed. 


HE JUNIOR high school being the 
Ys youngest member of the educational 

system has not had to face problems 
of long standing as has been true of the 
elementary school or the senior high 
school. Until recently this institution was 
concerned primarily with two problems. 
One was the correlation of its work with 
the elementary school on the one hand 
and the senior high school on the other. 
The second problem was one of trying 
to satisfy the educational 
needs of the adolescent 
youth. Now we are con- 
fronted with an entirely 
new situation which not 
only affects the two 
problems previously 
mentioned but presents 
‘a third which is—What 
contribution can the 
junior high school make 
toward helping the in- 


What 


emphasize? 


values 


ize these values? 


How may we 


How may we help students real- 


truly character training institutions? 

What subject matter possesses the 
richest posstbilities for helping in- 
dividuals to live usefully and hap- 


We merely wish to say that we cannot 
expect the unemployed when reduced to 
the merey of charity to maintain their 
self-respect for very long. 

A third condition which is very ap- 
parent and that is the effect the giant 
enemy of mankind—‘‘fear’’—is having 
upon us. This disturber of our mental 
and emotional equilibrium is no respecter 
of persons but attacks individuals in all 
walks of life from the bell hop to those 
holding the more _ re- 
sponsible positions. The 
unemployed is fearful of 
starvation. The employ- 
ed, of losing his position. 


in life shall we 


The business man, his 
business, and so on 


make our schools | throughout the gamut of 


our economic order. 

The press, the Bab- 
sons, and others are en- 
deavoring to relieve the 


dividual live usefully | ?/y ‘7 modern society? mental anguish by giv- 
and happily in our How may we make the selected ing wide publicity to all 
modern order of society? | %#sect matter productive of great- | activities which give 

Let us make a few| ° value to the individual? promise of returning 





observations of the pecu- 
liar situation in which 
we find ourselves for the sake of clarifica- 
tion. In the first place chaos reigns su- 
‘preme in our whole economic system. 
Here we find ourselves in a paradoxical 
situation. Abundance of the necessities 
of life on the one hand and an exceeding- 
ly large number of individuals without 
these necessities on the other. The pic- 
ture at first glance would seem to be that 
of a damming up process on one side and 
a drying up process on the other. Busi- 
ness, industrial, and governmental leaders 
are struggling earnestly to break down 
the walls which prevent the flow of these 
essentials through the normal channels. 

Parallel with this serious situation is 
the unemployment problem. It is too evi- 
dent to need description of any length: 








prosperity and by mak- 
-ing prophecies which are 
intended to inspire confidence. 

The school cannot ignore this serious 
condition nor can we afford to be pessimis- 
tic. This is a time for courageous, intelli- 
gent action and not for petty groaning 
and complaining. 

In the second place we find our social 
order out of step. Things have been hap- 
pening so thick and fast that we have 
hardly had time to stop for a decent 
breathing spell. James Truslow Adams 
tells a very interesting story which il- 
lustrates our present situation. 

An explorer travelled far into the in- 
terior of an uncivilized country for the 
purpose of making certain observations. 
While there he found it necessary to re- 
turn to civilization within three days. 
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He summoned his guide hurriedly and 
gave him specific instructions preparatory 
to the hurried march. The next morning 
the explorer, the guide, and the natives 
set out upon their journey. They made 
excellent progress the first two days. On 
the morning of the third day when the 
explorer was ready to complete the 
journey he found the natives sitting on 
the ground making no effort to move. 

He asked the guide for an explanation 
of this strange situation. The guide re- 
plied calmly, ‘‘They are waiting for their 
souls to eatch up.’’ What is it that has 
so disturbed our .social life? We have 
been witnessing the miracles of the ma- 
chine age and participating in a certain 
form of benefits without making the 
necessary adjustments. We have allowed 
ourselves to drift into a kind of slavery 
without being aware of it. Let us review 
the situation. 

Some of us can remember with what 
pride our grandmothers attended to the 
simple duties connected with the family 
lamp. The chimney was cleaned regular- 
ly, the wick trimmed and the bow! filled 
with oil. Picture the family seated 
around the table at night struggling to 
share the feeble rays of light. Now all one 
has to do is to press a button and a whole 
flood of light bursts forth. 

Some of us are familiar with the old 
family organ, a mark of luxury at one 
time. The effort required to produce a 
few musical sounds was out of propor- 
tion to the results achieved. Today by 
the same process by which we secure an 
abundance of light we are privileged to 
hear the master musicians of the world 
provided we turn the button at a time 
when some robot is not desperately 
warning us to consider our Adam’s apple 
or offering for a small sum to read our 
character by means of our handwriting. 

Many a school boy three or more de- 
cades ago was thrilled when he read that 
Magellan sailed around the world in thir- 
ty-seven months. Today our airplane 
friends are travelling that same distance 
in practically one-third as many days. 

Most Missourians have a keen interest 
in the battle of New Orleans which had 
its connection with the War of 1812. This 
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interest is due to the fact that the bullets 
used were made in Missouri and that part 
of the cotton bales providing protection 
were loaned by a Missourian. This battle 
took place after the treaty of peace was 
signed all because of our slow means of 
ecummunication. Such tragedy would be 
impossible today. 

When Admiral Byrd made his expedi- 
tion to the South Pole the New York 
Times aided in financing this undertak- 
ing. It became necessary one day for the 
main office of the Times to communicate 
with one of their stations a few miles 
away. This could not be done because the 
operator at the other station had the re- 
ceiver down. The main office radioed to 
Byrd three thousand miles away and 
asked him to radio back to the desired 
station and request the operator to put up 
the receiver. This was done and the whole 
time consumed was a little less than two 
minutes. 

These are only a few of the many 
miracles of our time. The purpose of call- 
ing attention to them is not for a review 
of our machine age but to say that all of 
these changes are having a tremendous in- 
fluence on our social and economic life. 
The sooner we take time to check up on 
ourselves and become masters of rather 
than slaves to our new situation, the 
sooner will we be able to work out a 
program in terms of greater social and 
economic values. 

The question might be raised—What 
concern is all of this to the school? It is of 
vital concern if this agency is a worthy 
member of society. We are tremendously 
interested in doing our part in making it 
possible for boys and girls to live usefully 
and happily as members of society. We 
are concerned that they shall accept their 
full responsibility not only in the future 
but now and that they shall be ready to 
meet that responsibility in an intelligent 
manner. In order to do this we must 
reckon with our economic and social 
forces. 

We said in the outset that a new 
problem is confronting us and there is no 
way for us to escape if we would justify 
our existence as an institution. Then by 
way of summary let us break the problem 
up into its component parts in order that 
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we may see just what is involved in it. 
These are some of the implications. 
1. What values in life shall we em- 
phasize? 
2. How may we help students realize 
these values? 
3. How may we make our schools truly 
character training institutions? 
4. What subject matter possesses the 
richest possibilities for helping in- 
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dividuals to live usefully and happily 
in modern society? 

5. How may we make the selected sub- 
ject matter productive of greatest 
value to the individual? 

These are samples of the questions we 
must answer if we would solve the larger 
problem and we are persistently trying to 
answer them for the best interests of 
society as well as for the individual. 


Supervisory Bulletins as a Device for the Improvement 


of Instruction 
By A. Loyd Collins, Superintendent of Schools, Cleveland, Mo. 


HE PURPOSE of the supervisory 

bulletin is to serve as a means for 

stimulating the efficiency of class- 
room instruction and for lending general 
help to the administration of the school 
system. Any school administrator, either 
in a small or large system, can use such 
bulletins to a great advantage in connec- 
tion with supervisory work. 

If properly used, the supervisory and 
administrative bulletin can be made a 
real aid in improving teaching. Then too, 
such bulletins are economical and a 
definite way of passing on to the teachers 
information, directions, and materials 
which they should have without using up 
their time unnecessarily in teachers meet- 
ings. 

It is well to issue such a bulletin once a 
week, and, if possible, on Monday. This 
gives one the opportunity to include ad- 
ministrative directions at the beginning 
of the week, as well as suggestions upon 
other matters. I would not make the bul- 
letins too long or elaborate, for if this is 
done the teachers will not read them. 
a should be definite, clear, and help- 
ul. 

Instead of making the bulletins general. 
each edition of the bulletin should be cen- 
tered around some general theme or 
thought, including what administrative 
directions or suggestions as may neces- 
sarily arise from time to time. For ex- 
ample, the following subjects are sug- 
gestive for the central theme of adminis- 
trative and supervisory bulletins: school 
failures, teacher rating and grading, tests 
and their construction, the problem child, 





where teachers can get free valuable ma- 
terials, school fairs, sex education, guid- 
ance, ete. 

The following is a sample page from 
one of the supervisory bulletins which are 
issued for the teachers of the Cleveland 
school system. It will give one an idea 
of the nature of such bulletins: 


CLEVELAND ADMINISTRATIVE AND 
SUPERVISORY BULLETIN 
Cleveland, Missouri 
September 5, 1932 

Editor, A. Loyd Collins 
Superintendent of Schools 
*x* * * 





Vol. I No. 1 





Dear Fellow Workers: 
1. At this, the opening of a new term of 
school, I extend to you my greetings and 
best wishes for crowning success. It is 
my sincere hope that this year shall ‘be 
made to mean much to both teachers and 
students, and that all shall cooperate and 
work TOGETHER for the realization of 
that big and noble aim of education— 
‘ SERVICE AND HELPFULNESS. 

2. Please file the following information in 
the office some time this week: (a) a 
copy of your daily program; (b) a list 
of textbooks used; (c) a list of the pupils 
in your charge ‘who do not live in the 
school district; (d) an official transcript 
of your college work. Items “a” and “c”’ 
do rot apply to the high school teachers. 
Item “d” applies to ALL teachers and 
should be cared for at once. It is a State 
requirement. 

3. A good school is not possible without good 
discipline. I shall expect each teacher tr 
do his or her share in the enforcement 
of STRICT, yet reasonable, discipline at 
all times. 

4. Have a high standard for all of your 
work. 

5. Remember that you are not here merely 
to teach textbooks, but to GUIDE CHIL- 
DREN. 

6. Your ability to help the backward and 

slow pupil and keep him from failing is 
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an index to your ability as a teacher. 

7. This bulletin will be issued Monday of 
each week. Its object is to help the 
teachers by giving them hints, heips, anu 
suggestions for the improvement of in- 
struction, and to aid in the work of the 
supervision and administration of the 
school. The editor will welcome sugges- 
tions for the improvement of the bulletin. 
If you will preserve all of the issues of 
the bulletin for the nergy I shall be glaa 
to index and bind them for you at the 
close of the school term. 

8. Our regular teachers meeting will be held 
the last Tuesday in each school month. 

9. Please be prompt in coming to school— 
at least by 8:30 in the morning and 12:50 
at noon, 

10. Give pupils plenty of work to do. Keep 
them busy. 

11. Do you know why most pupils fail in 
school? It is not a lack of native ability, 
but a lack of knowing how to properly 


study. Lets have a HOW TO STUDY 
campaign in the Cleveland School this 
year. The next issue of this builetin will 
consider the following topics: (1) Why 
pupils fail; (2) the results of failure; 
(3) the elastic assignment. 

12. I shall endeavor to visit your classes as 
often as my time for supervisory work 
will permit. In my observations I shall 
especially note, among other things, the 
following: (1) your method of making 
the assignment, and (2) your method of 
questioning and the motivation of the 
work of the class. I am here to help you 
in every way that I can. Please feel free 
to call upon me any time for help or 
suggestions, 


Teachers report to the administration 
that such bulletins have proved of great 
value to them in their instructional and 
various administrative problems. 


Dental Health Education 


A. W. Herington, D. D. S. Public Health Dentist, Division of Child Hygiene, 
State Board of Health. 


URING THE MONTH of August, 

1932, over one-half the county teach- 

ers plan meetings in the State were 
given a talk on dental hygiene for the 
yrade school child. Either a representa- 
tive of the State Board of Health or a 
member of the Missouri State Dental As- 
sociation made these talks. This is a part 
of the great educational campaign that 
is being waged against dental disease, care- 
lessness and thoughtlessness, which are its 
strongest allies. Boys and girls who are 
careless in brushing their teeth and do not 
visit a dentist regularly may be entertain- 
ing a mouth condition that will affect their 
health. 

The campaign objectives are to educate 
the public on the value of good teeth to 
general health. We propose to establish 
correct habits and attitudes in the essen- 
tial health practices by providing the 
knowledge necessary to develop a sense of 
responsibility first to the individual and 
second to the public. To attain these ob- 
jectives we must have the cooperation of 
the individual, the teacher, the physician 
and the dentist. 

The Division of Child Hygiene of the 
State Board of Health, cooperating with 
the State Department of Education and 
the Missouri State Dental Association, has 
planned a program which we hope will 


give the children of the state the highest 
physical, mental and spiritual possibilities. 

Let us study the effects of decayed 
teeth. They*usually cause pain and hinder 
digestion. Following decay the pulp is 
exposed and usually dies causing an abscess 
which may cause many diseases in other 
organs of the body. Too early extraction 
or retaining baby teeth too long may cause 
irregular teeth, underdeveloped and mal- 
formed jaws. All of these conditions de- 
crease a child’s ability to advance in health 
and in school. 

Studying further, decayed teeth contain 
bacteria that is constantly swallowed with 
the food. Bacteria produce toxins or 
poison that destroy cell life which is the 
fundamental of health. These bacteria re- 
quire warmth, moisture, oxygen and or- 
ganic matter for their nutrition and life. 
All of these are found in the mouth. 

The common portal of entry of bacteria 
and disease germs is through the mouth and 
teeth because the teeth do not repair them- 
selves as do other parts of the body. De- 
cayed teeth cause bad breath (halitosis). 

If extensive decay attacks the pulp and 
it dies, an abscess develops at the root end 
and infection starts. It then enters the 
blood stream causing many systemic dis- 
eases, such as neuritis, arthritis, rheuma- 
tism, heart disease, stomach ulcers, even 
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blindness, insanity and tuberculosis in 
some instances. Decayed teeth cause a 
lowered bodily resistance and open the way 
for other diseases to exact their toll. With 
decayed teeth the food cannot be properly 
masticated and this means poor digestion 
and nutrition. Poor nutrition means dis- 
harmony, low resistance in the cells, and 
the result is disease and unsatisfactory life. 

Many diseases of the gums and tissues 
of the mouth cause equally as much trouble 
as decayed, dead or abscessed teeth. In 
fact, pyorrhea alveolaris is quite common 
to adults of all classes of people and the 
cause of many teeth being lost. Vincent’s 
Infection, commonly called Trench Mouth, 
is a disease of the mouth and is com- 
mon where dirty filthy conditions exist. 
Healthy mouths resist the disease except 
in the acute epidemic form. To prevent 
Trench Mouth among children, milk, fruit 
and vegetables should constitute the bulk 
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of the diet and the teeth should be brushed 
daily. Sunshine and fresh air are essen- 
tial and Cod liver oil may be necessary. 
So the program calls for a state-wide 
dental survey of the mouths of all grade 


school children in the state. The dental 
profession is willing to give their time to 
examine the mouths of the chilren so they 
and the parents may be notified of ap- 
proaching dangers. After the survey is 
completed this year we will know how 
many children need dental attention. We 
will also know where and how to attack 
the problem of correction and prevention. 

We believe the per cent of children need- 
ing dental attention to be very high. If 
the survey proves this, will it not be worth- 
while for the medical, dental and teach- 
ing professions to cooperate in reducing 
dental disease (decay) the most common 
of all diseases. 


An Experiment in Oral Composition 
By Geneva Aliene Barnes, Reed Junior High School, Springfield, Missouri. 


FTER CAREFULLY observing my 

class in oral composition, I decided to 

try to do something to make the 
procedure less painful. The class was no 
worse than many groups, for each mem- 
ber dutifully gave his talk but with very 
little joy to himself or to the class. The 
main object was to get through with the 
ordeal and sit down. The criticism that 
the pupils gave seemed only to embarrass 
some who were receiving it, while on 
others there was no impression made of 
any kind. Then, too, it was difficult for 
the children criticising to distinguish be- 
tween the important and unimportant, the 
good and the bad. 

It seemed to me that the remedy for 
this situation was in getting something 
worth while for the class to talk about. 
The following plan was decided upon as 
a beginning for this experiment. 

The children were divided into groups 
and sent to various places of interest to 
get material that might be used for com- 
position subjects. They went to the plan- 
ing mill, laundries, funeral homes, stone 
quarries, filling stations, paint shops, toy 
factories, and similar places. All came 


back bubbling over with enthusiasm and 


with some trophy to exhibit that had been 
given them on the exploration. 

The next composition day, with the 
chairman presiding as usual, the different 
members of the group told about some 
certain thing that they had seen. Repeti- 
tion by different members of the same 
group was avoided in this way. These 
trips were used two or three times as the 
basis for their compositions. 

One class period I asked one of the boys 
who was interested in radio if he could 
tell me the correct way to put up an aerial. 
When he began to explain it to me, I 
suggested that he use this as the material 
for his next talk. Then I asked if anyone 
in the class had any question that he 
would like some member of the class to 
answer next composition day. Imme- 
diately several hands went up, and we 
began to list questions on the board. 
These varied in range from how trees are 
grafted to the causes of mummification. 
We spent a period listing these. They 
were left on the board for two or three 
weeks, and each child was given an op- 
portunity to add to the list any question 
that he wished answered. Different mem- 
bers of the class volunteered to answer 
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questions which they selected. This often 
led to the use of reference material in the 
library. Each one realized that he was 
going to tell something that some one else 
wanted to know, and this was a helpful 
situation in producing an incentive for 
good work. 

One day I told the children about an 
interesting talk that a child had once 
given in my class based upon something 
that he had seen. The subject of the com- 
position was very simple, but he had told 
it in a very entertaining way. I told them 
that the virtue of this talk lay in the man- 
ner in which it was told. I asked them 
if they could think of anything that they 
had seen, done, or had been told that the 
class would be interested in hearing. One 
child suggested that he might tell about 
planting his flower bed. Another sug- 
gested that the class might like to hear 
about the branding of cattle that he had 
learned about from his unele. Others 
suggested things that they had seen or 
had done that could be used as subjects 
for talks. During this discussion period, 
I tried to emphasize the fact that each day 
many seemingly unimportant events hap- 
pen that could be told in a very entertain- 
ing manner. A member of the class sug- 
gested that they use subjects of this type 
for the next discussions. Needless to say, 
I was very well pleased that this sugges- 
tion was approved of by the class as this 
was the goal toward which I had been 
working. 

Not only was the subject matter varied, 
but the children were encouraged to ask 
questions about the talks that were given. 
In this way, the ones who were listening 
felt as if they had a part in the discussion, 
and the one who had talked felt as if his 
talk had aroused interest. This was en- 
tered into so heartily that the composition 
period would sometimes extend over two 
or three periods. 

There was also a very happy attitude 
created toward the teacher in this ex- 
change of questions. Each one seemed 
glad to contribute something that might 
add to my knowledge. In fact, one small 
boy attempted to add to my property. 
Following a talk given on dogs, I chanced 
to remark that I would sometime like to 
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own a Pekingese dog. One little boy im- 
mediately assured me that his neighbors 
had one that he was quite sure they 
would give me. I told him I imagined 
he was mistaken as a Pekingese was quite 
expensive. In a few days, I received a 
phone call from the neighbors asking if I 
was the teacher that wanted a dog. I 
decided that, in the future, I had better 
keep any desires for a kennel suppressed 
from the class. Nevertheless, I felt that 
this was a development of the natural 
situation that had been created. 

The method of handling the criticisms 
was also changed. There was no con- 
structive or destructive criticism by any 
member of the class. Instead, suggestions 
were written down, as inconspicuously as 
possible by the teacher, and given to the 
child later when there was time to discuss 
his error or improvement with him. As a 
result, there was no embarrassment, and 
he had an opportunity to understand just 
what was meant. 

After I was quite certain that there 
had been a definite improvement in at- 
titude, I suggested that the class work 
out a common group of errors that were 
made most frequently. Each one was 
given an opportunity to contribute to this 
list. Twelve that were most common to 
all were selected by the class. Each child 
was given a mimeographed copy of these 
mistakes. His responsibility was to try to 
eliminate these from his compcsitions. 
After he had given several talks, he was 
allowed to check the errors that he had 
mastered. In this way, each one had a 
goal toward which he was to work, and 
the responsibility was left to him. 


While this experiment was well under 
way, I decided to try to make the class 
less grade conscious. One day some one 
wanted to know the grade he had made 
on his talk. I asked him what grade his 
mother made on the breakfast she had 
cooked that morning. One can easily 
imagine the look of surprise that came 
over each face. Then we began to talk 
about the question of grades. After some 
discussion, most of the class decided that 
it was the quality of work done, rather 
than the grade, which made a lifelike 
situation. Of course, there were a few 
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doubting Thomases, but the majority of 
the class decided that grades would be 
abandoned, and the attention would be 
focused on trying to produce the best 
quality of work possible. I believe that 
the decision was sincere as the standard 


Superintendent B. P. Lewis 


facturers Low Priced 


MODERN TREND in our educational 

practice is the attempt to provide for 

individual differences among chil- 
dren. One device will contribute much 
facility to the teachers’ efforts in this di- 
rection; namely, the gelatin roll duplica- 
tor. It is essential to effective work with 
the new written examination, diagnostic 
and remedial work, and other methods of 
varying the techniques to suit the needs of 
the pupils. The obstacle has been the cost 
of the duplicator. Even if the school had 
sufficient funds to buy one of the high- 
priced machines on the market there still 
remained the problem of all teachers want- 
ing to duplicate the work for their classes 
at the same time, before or after school. 

Superintendent B. P. Lewis, of Rolla, 
has developed an inexpensive machine for 
the classroom teacher which will help in 
solving these problems. The machine has 
a device for control of the tension in the 
gelatin roll different from other machines 
on the market. This control is more dur- 
able, more exact and more convenient, it is 
thought, than any other yet devised. The 
machine complete with gelatin roll and 
duplicating pencils will sell for $7.50, 
about one-half to one-fourth what other 
machines in this class are selling for on 
the market. Dr R. V. Cramer, Kansas 
City Principal, and Dr. C. E. Germane of 
the University of Missouri have used and 
endorsed the machine. 

Mr. Lewis is securing a patent and will 
manufacture the machine. The machine 
may be ordered directly from B. P. Lewis, 
or better, thru E. M. Carter, Secretary of 
the Missouri State Teachers Association, 
Columbia, Missouri. In ordering from Mr. 
Carter teachers will be helping their own 
Association, which is to receive a small 
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of work increased, rather than decreased 
in excellence. 

I do not claim to have developed a 
model class in oral composition with this 
experiment. I do believe, however, that a 
more interested, natural, and capable class 
has been the result. 


of Rolla Designs and Manu- 
Duplicating Machine 


per cent of the returns from sales of the 
machine. 

Dr. R. V. Cramer, of Kansas City ele- 
mentary schools says, ‘‘After using your 
duplicating machine for nearly two years, 
I ask you to have the machine made in 
quantities so that all teachers may have 
the benefits to be derived from using it 
daily in their classrooms. The price of 
the machine makes it available to every 
school district in the State. I am now us- 
ing four of these machines in my school 
in Kansas City, and they are giving as 
good service as an $85 steel frame dupli- 
eator. You are making a contribution to 
public education by having this machine 
patented and manufactured in quantities.’’ 

The Beck Duplicator Co., of New York 
City, writes, ‘‘There is indeed a field for 
a duplicator that can be sold to individual 
teachers. To have a duplicator that will 
take a film roll is, of course, much more 
satisfactory than having any kind of 
hectograph pans of other makeshifts.’’ 

Lewis’ machine uses the film roll of any 
company. With it any teacher can multi- 
ply sheets of examinations, outlines, maps, 
drawings, or other lesson matter, for pupil 
use, rapidly and effectively, with only a 
few minutes of instruction or by simply 
reading the directions. No stencil is 
needed. No typewriter is necessary. The 
teacher simply writes or types upon one 
sheet of paper the lesson to be multiplied, 
lays it upon the gelatin roll for two 
minutes or less time while the gelatin ab- 
sorbs the ink. Then the copy is taken off 
and from 50 to 100 copies are secured by 
laying each rapidly upon the place from 
which the first, or ‘‘master copy’’, has 
been removed. Any teacher or pupil can 
operate it. 
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The Tariff 


By R. E. BuTcHER 
Department of General Commerce, Hadley Vocational School, St. Louis, Missouri 


HE TARIFF is popularly thought of 

as a proper subject for discussion only 

by our congressmen while in regular 
session at Washington or during campaign 
times by candidates for election to con- 
gress. Such an attitude toward this very 
familiar, yet very vague question, should 
be no longer cherished by the voting pop- 
ulation. In fact, there is no longer any 
reason for the continuance of such a bliss- 
fully helpless, nonintelligent position in 
this enlightened country, because: First, 
in our Intermediate and High School texts 
in American History, Civics, and Econom- 
ics Many pages, even whole chapters, are 
coming to be devoted to a discussion of the 
tariff. Second, the newspapers and mag- 
azines are devoting more and more space 
to the discussion of this perplexing ques- 
tion. 

Furthermore, it is high time that every- 
one who has any concern with being an 
intelligent voter and world citizen today 
should feel obligated more than ever be- 
fore in the history of our country to culti- 
vate some understanding of this ever pres- 
ent and ever increasingly important prob- 
lem. This is true because: First, the 
newspapers have been predicting for weeks 
that the tariff question will be a more out- 
standing issue in the approaching 1932 
presidential campaign than it has been for 
many years. Second, the tariff is unalter- 
ably linked up with the present economic 
depression and the matter of international 
debt settlement as well as with the dis- 
armament question. And finally, but by 
no means of least concern to everyone in- 
dividually, the price, quality, and amount 
of practically every article of food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter materials used is much 
influenced by the tariff. 

In some form the tariff is as old as com- 
merce itself. The word tariff of our 
modern vocabulary comes from Tarifia, the 
name of a medieval town near Gibraltar, 
Spain. Here the Moors collected duties on 
goods earried by passing ships when they 
were masters of that one and only western, 
water entrance to the Mediterranean sea. 
So we see that this method of forcing from 
an unwilling and evasive citizenry en 
masse by an inescapable agency a large 





share of the expense of running their or- 
ganized government known as the tariff 
is by no means peculiar to our own time 
or country. 

Because it is an indirect tax, that is, not 
collected directly by the government from 
the payees, the tariff affords the most subtle 
means of getting the largest revenue from 
the mass of the people with the least ob- 
jection on their part against the amount 
collected or the use to which it is put. 
Alexander Hamilton, the promotor of our 
first tariff laws is quoted as saying that 
he wished our people never to have to see 
a government tax collector. That is, Ham- 
ilton wished to raise enough money by 
tariffs on imports alone, without any in- 
ternal taxes, either direct or indirect, to 
pay all expenses of the government. 

True to the nature of its origin and 
support in those national prejudices and 
hatreds, which are in part the cause and 
in part the result of wars, the first real 
demand for a protective tariff in this coun- 
try came as the result of the War of 1812. 
Then our American manufacturers found 
the home trade, which they had built up 
during the war seriously threatened by 
English exporters, who were flooding the 
American markets with lower priced Eng- 
lish made goods. And so during and fol- 
lowing each of our five major wars, up- 
ward revision of existing tariff schedules 
and the addition of new articles to the 
schedules have been made by congress. 
Such congressional legislation has been 
enacted both to raise money to defray the 
costs of the wars and as retaliatory and 
punitive measures against enemy nations 
through thus trying to shut out their prod- 
ucts by creating artificially higher prices 
for our own home manufactured goods. 

So we have the two expressions, ‘‘tariff 
for revenue, only’’ and tariff for protec- 
tion, or ‘‘the protective tariff.’’ Let us 
emphasize here and now that there can be 
no clear cut distinction between the mean- 
ing or application of these two kinds of 
tariffs. Because any tariff, no matter how 
small in amount, serves to raise the price 
and to protect just to that amount what- 
ever identical home produced articles the 
tariff in question may be levied upon. 
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Practically every one of our tariff laws 
have been passed only through a patched 
up compromise between the interests most 
directly affected. In our country of varied 
products in widely separated districts, and 
where each legislator represents the in- 
terests of a certain district with its own 
peculiar output, a tariff law which levies 
a high protective duty on a certain prod- 
uct, places the burden of meeting the cost 
of any such levy upon all the other dis- 
tricts. For instance, a tariff on raw copper 
raises its price to all the various manu- 
facturers of copper containing products 
throughout the country, thus causing the 
tinished products containing copper to re- 
tail at a higher price. And so it is with 
practically everything we use. In this age 
of complexity of manufactured articles 
made up of many different raw elements, 
raising or lowering the price of one type 
of product tends to likewise affect the price 
of numerous other products. 

Let us now get down to the real mean- 
ing and application of the tariff in its 
actual effects upon our everyday collective 
and individual economic condition. Fol- 
lowing an article in the June 12, 1929, 
Outlook, on ‘‘Understanding the Tariff’’ 
by H. K. Norton and quoting frequently 
from it, let us note: First, that ‘‘trading 
is a necessity of life.’’ As pointed out 
above, one part of the country produces 
certain things more cheaply and easily than 
another part. So it is with different na- 
tions, only to a greater degree in many 
eases. This makes an exchange of prod- 
ucts between nations often more desirable 
and profitable than between different parts 
of the same country, even. Second, let us 
note that ‘‘trade benefits both parties.’’ 
Until very recent times governments la- 
bored under the delusion that if one side 
gained in a trade, the other must lose. 
This is known as the Mercantile Theory of 
Commerce. Its attempted enforcement by 
the British government upon her Ameri- 
ean colonies led to their rebellion and the 
origin of our own nation. The hard fact 
that the losing party would never volun- 
tarily enter into a trade on this basis is 
now generally recognized in our individual 
and domestic commerce. In our foreign 
trade, however, we still cling to the medie- 
val idea that we can increase our profits 
by imposing a tariff, which is intended to 
reduce the other country’s advantage as 
much as possible. The effect of recently 
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enacted tariff laws by our congress, it is 
claimed by many, has been to reduce their 
advantage so much that other countries are 
refusing to trade with us at all. 

Next, let us note that in last analysis 
‘‘all trade is barter.’’ By barter we mean 
exchange of goods for goods. This essen- 
tial fact is easily overlooked because prac- 
tically all goods change hands these days 
through purchase in terms of money. 
Money is only a convenient mechanism to 
facilitate the exchange of all kinds of 
goods among all kinds of people. As il- 
lustrated by Mr. Norton in his Outlook 
article, ‘‘when a farmer buys a radio he 
may pay for it in cash or by a check on a 
bank. In either case, what he really does 
is to give the radio dealer a memorandum 
to the effect that he owes him a certain 
amount of farm produce. The radio man 
ean then either go to the farmer and re- 
deem the memorandum by taking an equiv- 
alent amount of vegetables,—or, in return 
for something else he needs, he may turn 
the memorandum—cash or cheeck—over to 
some one else who will use the farmer’s 
product.’’ And so it is when any exchange 
is made whether it involves farm produce, 
labor, or services’ of any sort between in- 
dividuals or nations alike. We are com- 
ing to understand that no existing nation 
can maintain independent self-sufficiency, 
except at heavy cost. Just as in the case 
of individuals, it is to the advantage of 
nations to trade, and the greater the 
amount of trade, the greater the advantage. 


Now it must be recognized that tariff 
walls reduce the volume of trade. If it did 
not shut out the foreign product it is 
placed upon, how could the tariff protect 
the home producer? Furthermore, and 
what is of more concern to each of us as 
consumers, by raising the price of many 
other articles it decreases our demand for 
them, thus bringing about a depression in 
business in general. 

Lastly, then, and as a corollary to the 
foregoing statement, it follows that ‘‘a 
protective tariff lowers the standard of 
living’’ in the country which maintains 
it. An industry which cannot survive with- 
out the protective tariff to enable it to em- 
ploy laborers at current wages, does so 
only because it is receiving a contribution 
in the form of artificially high prices from 
every other industry in the land. Because 
of this contribution these other industries 
work under a burden which forces them 
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to pay lower wages and to employ fewer 
men. The final result is a net loss to the 
country, a decrease in purchasing power 
and a lower standard of living. 

Finally, to show the relation between 
the tariff and war debt payments, let us 
again note three or four underlying prin- 
ciples: First, no nation can prosper with- 
cut trading with other nations. Second, 
trade between nations, as between indi- 
viduals, must of necessity be profitable to 
both parties. Third, ail trade is barter 
and must ultimately depend upon an ex- 
change of goods. Fourth, quoting General 
Atterbury, President of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, in a recent speech as published 
in the newspapers, ‘‘the impediments to 
international trade are one of the greatest 
obstacles in the way of commercial re- 
eovery. The tariff walls, which nearly all 
nations are building against each other, 
tending to separate the different countries 
into hermetically sealed compartments, so 
far as commerce is concerned, and further 
complicating the problem of the war debts.’’ 
How ean the nations at the close of the 
year of respite from war debt payments 
as proposed in the Hoover moratorium 
plan, be any better prepared to make pay- 
ments than they are now, unless they are 
free to engage in the exchange of their 
products? This is the only road to the 
return of prosperous conditions and a co- 
operative attitude among nations. 

As stated in the conclusion of the Nor- 
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ton article, Mr. Kellog won an enviable 
place in history as the author of the Pact 
for the Renunciation of War. Mr. Stim- 
son could outshine his predecessor if he 
could bring into being a similar pact for 
the renunciation of the tariff as an instru- 
ment of national economic policy. The 
economists of the world, he points out, have 
already formally recommended this in the 
Economic Conference at Geneva. A uni- 
versal abolition of tariffs on a ten year in- 
stallment plan, Mr. Norton states, would 
do more than any other one thing to es- 
tablish the Kellog pact and to open the 
doors of a new era of economic progress. 

This final thought in conclusion,—it 
often happens that the universal belief and 
nractice of one age of mankind, a custom 
from which no one at that time could be 
free, becomes to a subsequent age a mani- 
fest absurdity. For instance, society in 
general has rid itself of the trial by ordeal, 
the duel, chattel slavery, of prolonged re- 
ligious wars, and now it moves to do away 
with all war. Blunder though it may, the 
race moves on to new customs and institu- 
tions essential to survival. Governments 
may never do away with the tariff, one of 
the few surviving customs of medieval 


origin; but that they can and should, no 
student of economics ventures to doubt, 
for not a single economic law in support 


-of the tariff has ever been advanced by a 


real economist. 


Am | A Progressive Teacher? 


A. Gordon Melvin 
School of Education, College of the City of New York 


ANY TEACHERS are anxious to 

examine their own ways of teaching 

and are wondering if they are them- 
selves ‘‘progressive.’’ There are stand- 
ards by which teachers may judge their 
own work and come to their own con- 
clusions in this matter. The following 
points are offered for consideration. The 
first is concerned with the way in which 
the work of the class is organized. 


Is the work which the children carry 
on organized in terms of conduct or in 
terms of subject matter? The old fash- 
ioned teacher organized the work of the 
children in terms of the subject matter 
which they were to learn. Her curriculum 
was her term plan. A section of the text- 


book in history or arithmetic or spelling 
was her lesson plan. Day by day she fol- 
lowed the printed words and tried to 
make her pupils conform to the printed 
meanings. To this teacher education was 
book learning. The teacher in the modern 
classroom has a different notion of teach- 
ing. To her, school life means doing 
things—visiting places, writing letters, 
keeping shop, painting pictures, telling 
stories, singing songs. She insists that 
children should be actively engaged in 
many things. In her classroom, activities 
are the basis of organization. She is 
guided in her method of teaching not by 
the logical organization of subject matter 
but by the psychological structure of ac- 
tivities. 














Such work which is organized in terms 
of conduct rather than in terms of sub- 
ject matter is characteristic in the way in 
which it is initiated. Thus the second 
question which the teacher may ask her- 
self is this: 

Do the children themselves, begin or 
initiate the things which they do in 
school, or do they depend on me to initiate 
them? Teachers have often been under 
the impression that their duty in school 
is to tell the children what to do and to 
see that they do it. Such a notion of 
teaching is primitive and totally in- 
adequate. Those who have held such ideas 
have first determined what children 
should do in a given period of time, then, 
because the children were not ready to 
do any such thing, these teachers have 
been required to artificially ‘‘motivate’’ 
what they felt must be done by the chil- 
dren. So they hope to compel children to 
learn. The modern teacher, on the con- 
trary, realizes that it is unnecessary to 
start children’s learning processes. They 
realize that learning and activity always 
proceed simultaneously and that children 
are ever active. Consequently they pick 
up the children’s learning process on the 
move. They encourage the wholesome 
activities‘in which children engage and 
find in them the beginnings of the things 
which children do in school. Accepting: 
the activities which children offer, they 
guide their development until in their 
progress they involve the learnings which 
compose the curriculum. Of course when 
children work together in a group, it is 
necessary to arrange some common ex- 
perience on the basis of which they can 
initiate fresh activities which every mem- 
ber of the group will understand. Thus 
children who take a trip to the woods 
just for fun, are glad to write an ac- 
ecunt of it for their parents or for an- 
other class to read, and in doing so they 
learn much about spelling and composi- 
tion. When such things as these go on 
it is quite obvious that the children in 
school will be busily engaged on many 
things. Thus it is that the teacher may 
appropriately ask herself a third ques- 
tion, 

Are the children in my class compara- 
tively passive or are they actively en- 
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gaged in doing many things of many 
kinds? There was a time when children 
sat still in school all day. The activity by 
which children learn was prevented by 
the very school which was attempting 
to encourage learning. Schools had for- 
gotten that to inhibit activity is to ‘n- 
hibit learning. So a tradition of inactivity 
settled upon the elementary school. But 
the teacher in the new school is not teach- 
ing books which are static but children 
who are alive. They must clear away 
spaces and take plenty of room to move 
about in. To sit still and read or write 
is one thing. To get up and go on a trip 
to the museum, to plant a garden, to kneel 
on the floor and paint a bit of scenery, 
or help in printing a copy of the school 
paper is another. It is activities of the 
latter type which form the web and woof 
of life in the progressive school. Children 
who are so engaged are participating in 
life. 

There are many other questions which 
teachers might ask themselves in order 
to consider whether or not they are pro- 
gressive. In its basic sense the term 
progressive applied to teaching, indicates 
a form of teaching which takes into con- 
sideration the best that the modern 
science of education has to offer in giving 
guidance to teaching. Today the general 
trend of the science of education seems 
to indicate that the best teaching is that 
which organizes school life in terms of 
conduct and is carried on in accordance 
with the ideals mentioned above. But 
to carry on in this fashion demands con- 
siderable knowledge and study. Teachers 
who find that their classwork is not in 
accordance with the ideals set forth above 
may perhaps be encouraged to further 
study and experiment. In such cases the 
time may come when they may say with 
one teacher, who having taught for one 
term by newer methods which she worked 
out with her children, exclaimed one 
day— ‘‘It is all so different, we are all 
so happy! I could never go back to the 
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old ways of teaching! 
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Winigan Transports High School Pupils 


INIGAN IS ONE of the few schools 

in Northwest Missouri that has 

taken advantage of the new school 
law to discontinue, at least for time be- 
ing, its high school and avail itself of 
transportation. 

Winigan is a consolidated district of 
five former rural districts in the south- 
east corner of Sullivan County, twenty- 
eight miles southwest of Kirksville. Last 
year, a three-year high school with two 


tendent Wilbur P. Kimbley solved the 
problem by presenting the idea of trans- 
porting all of Winigan’s high school 
pupils to the Green City high school, 
seventeen miles distant over a new 
gravelled farm-to-market road from Green 
City to Winigan which was completed 
August 15, 1932. The Winigan School 
Board accepted Superintendent’s Kimb- 
ley’s plan of transportation and employed 
him to drive a bus which the district pur- 














When the High School Refused to Come to Winigan, Winigan Took Its Pupils to the High School. 


teachers was maintained at Winigan. The 
building there is very poor. With a con- 
siderable reduction in valuation for this 
school year, it became evident that the 
high school course would have to be re- 
duced to two years, one high school teach- 
er offering only limited work. This meant 
that the twenty-five juniors and seniors 
would have to attend elsewhere. They 
would have to go off to a distant point 
and board or light-housekeep to finish 
high school. Of the twenty-five ready for 
grades eleven and twelve, probably less 
than five could have continued high school 
work this school year due to lack of 
finance. In order to keep these pupils con- 
tinuing in high school work, Superin- 


chased. Following, Mr. Kimbley was em- 
ployed to teach in the Green City high 
school. Thus, Mr. Kimbley lives in Wini- 
gan and drives the school bus to Green 
City in the morning, taking the Winigan 
high school pupils along; teaches in the 
Green City high school during the day 
and returns after close of school in after- 
noon bringing back Winigan’s pupils. 
The bus purchased by the district is a 
Superior All-Steel School Bus Body, fifty 
high school pupil capacity, electrically 
welded, shatter-proof glass throughout, 
rear bumper, side traffic guard rails to 
protect passenger’s backs in case of a 
broadside collision, three regulating roof- 
ventilators, two dome lights, large tilted 
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windshield to prevent.sun glare, genuine 
leather upholstery—in short, the latest in 
school bus bodies. The body is mounted 
on an International, six cylinder, 180 
wheelbase chassis, dual wheels on back 
and full-floating axle. There are seven 
forward-facing seats, each built to ac- 
commodate three pupils down the middle 
of the bus and along each side is a long 
seat with a capacity of fourteen. In cold 
weather the bus will be warmed by means 
of a large Tropic-Aire hot water heater 
having two-speed fan. Probably this is 
the finest school conveyance used in the 
State at this time. The price of the bus 
complete was very reasonable. The bus 
should last nearly ten years with reason- 
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able care without appreciable repair ex- 
pense. 

While there are admittedly some draw. 
backs in transporting Winigan’s high 
school pupils to Green City, the ad- 
vantages of being in a larger school, 
where they can all get four years work 
with electives such as Vocational Agri- 
culture, bookkeeping, typewriting, short- 
hand, dramaties, orchestra, band, and glee 
club, far outweigh the disadvantages. 

Many small high schools in Missouri 
situated on all-weather roads could adopt 
a transportation plan similar to Winigan’s 
and improve the educational facilities and 
at the same time reduce school costs ma- 
terially. 


The Organization of a Parent Teacher Unit 


Mrs. W. P. Magee, 


Second Vice-President of the Missouri 


ANY PARENT-TEACHER organi- 
M zations die for the lack of proper or- 

ganization, due mainly to misin- 
formation. First, when a community 
wishes to have a Parent-Teacher unit it 
is well to write to the State office, Mis- 
souri Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
1625 Paul Brown Building, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, for material on how to organize. 
It would be well if a state officer or chair- 
man could attend the first meeting. The 
interested persons who have called the 
meeting together should read the informa- 
tion material in order to explain to the 
group the principles of the Parent-Teach- 
er work. Its object is mainly the welfare 
of the child in the home, school and com- 
munity:—For parents and teachers to 
know each other; thru this group the 
school system is interpreted to the pub- 
lic, its standards and activities are ex- 
plained; problems affecting the school 
or the children are solved without fric- 
tion thru the opportunity for aecquaint- 
ance and friendly discussion afforded by 
the Parent-Teacher association. 


It is well to have a project, such as a 
certain type of program for study: health, 
safety. a better informed membership, 
needs of the schools, or promoting a li- 
brary or health unit, ete. This makes the 


Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


work more interesting and worthwhile. 

After organization a package of liter- 
ature is sent to the president of the 
unit which will enable her to direct the 
work. Leaflets pertaining to different 
chairmen’s work should be given them to 
study with the understanding they are to 
be returned to the president. The meet- 
ings should be conducted in a business- 
like manner, for nothing is more discour- 
aging than a badly conducted meeting. A 
plan of work for each meeting should be 
worked out before the meeting. Persons 
who are asked to take part on the pro- 
gram are informed how much time is al- 
lowed them and are expected to abide by 
it. Every meeting the principal of the 
school or the teacher if it happens to be a 
one room school should be asked if they 
have something to bring before the meet- 
ing. Above all, have a hospitality com- 
mittee so the people who attend ean be- 
come better acquainted. Last, but not 
least, the unit should have a set of By- 
laws, according to the one in the blue 
hand book fitting their conditions. After 
organization. units will be notified of 
schools of instructions, district confer- 
ences, and county meetings and should 
take advantage of these meetings by at- 
tending for information. 
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of Bois D’Arc, Misrouri, was the instructor. 


Above are pictured some of the projects of the teachers who studied the technique of teaching 
in a rural school this summer at the University Summer Session held at Rolla. Miss Cora E. Morris 











LIFE’S LESSONS 


JAMES H. MOORE 


I plowed a field 
And as I turned the soil, 
My share cut through a colony of ants. 
It spoiled their home. They had no other 
chance, 
But to rebuild with toil. 
They did not yield. 


I stood one day 
And watched a roaring wind, 
A twisting hurricane, uproot a tree. 
The birds that built their nests there had to 
flee. 
Their tender young were thinned, 
Yet parents stay. 


I saw a flood, 
A seething mass of hate, 
Come rushing from a narrow, steep ravine. 
It ruined homes and fields like a machine. 
The folk accepted fate, 
And cleared the mud. 


A friend of mine 
Was stricken with disease. 
He lay near death for many weary weeks. 
He looked so wan with sallow, sunken cheeks. 
But he walks now with ease, 
Robust and fine. 


My strength was gone. 
I thought that I had done 
All that I ever could expect to do. 
I was about to say that I was through. 
In some way, though, I won 
And carried on. 


There is a power 
That will sustain us all, 
Come to our aid in each vicissitude, 
If we retain, tenaciously, the mood 
To still avert a fall, 
Hour after hour. 


My friends, ’tis right, 
When we have met reverse, 
To look our difficulty in the face, 
And be a sportsman in a thrilling race 
To repossess the purse, 


And grimly fight. 
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SIX BIG CONVENTION PROGRAMS 


Ready for District Meetings at Kirksville, Warrens- 
burg, Cape Girardeau, Springfield, Maryville, 
and Rolla, on Oct. 20-22. 


CONVENTION OF THE NORTHEAST MISSOURI TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Kirksville, O-tober 20-21, 1932 
Officers 
President—Stanley Hayden, Kahoka 
First Vice-President—Miss Lucy Simmons, 


Kirksville 
Brookfield 


ville 


Minor, Huntsville 





Pres. Stanley Hayden 


Thursday, October 20 

Registration will begin at 8 o’clock and be 
continued until 10 o’clock on the first floor of 
Kirk Auditorium. At 10 o’clock, Mr. Stanley 
Hayden, President, will open the first general 
program which will be addressed by Mr. Cam- 
eron Beck, Personnel Director of the New 
York Stock Exchange. Mr. Beck will sneak 
on “The Cost of Leadership”. Dean J. V. Breit- 
wieser, School of Education, Universitv of 
North Dakota, will deliver an address on “New 
Psychologies and Educational Practice.” This 
session is to be onened by a praver offered by 
Rev. B. N. Covert. after which President Eu- 
gene Fair will deliver a brief address of wel- 
come to which Mr. Havden will respond. 

A meeting of the House of Delegates will 
be held at 1:00 o’clock P. M., Room 101, Library 
Building. 

The second general session will he held at 
1 o’clock in the afternoon in the Kirk Audi- 
torium. Miss Lucy Simmons, First Vice-Pres- 
ident will preside. This meeting will avain 
be addressed by Mr. Cameron Beck and Dean 
J. V. Breitwieser, and in addition to these 
two, Mr. Joseph Rosier, President of the Na- 
tional Education Association, will deliver an 
address. 

A Teachers Association and Schoolmasters’ 
Club Banouet will be held at the Masonic 
Temple, two blocks east of the public square 
at 6:00 P. M. at which Mr. Lloyd King, Presi- 
dent of the Schoolmasters’ Club will preside 
as toastmaster, and the meeting will be ad- 
dressed by Hon. Chas. A. Lee, State Superin- 
tendent of Schools. 

The third general session will be held in the 
Kirk Auditorium beginning at 8:30 P. M. at 
which time Supt. F. H. Barbee, President of 
the Missouri State Teachers Association will 
deliver an address on “The Objectives of 
Teachers Associations.” Mr. Barrett Stout, 


Second Vice-President—L. V. Crookshank 
Secretary-Treasurer—L. A. Eubank, Kirks- 


Executive Committee 
W. F. Hupe, Montgomery City; E. T. Miller. 
Hannibal; D. H. Martin, Salisbury; J. V. 


The Twenty-second Annual Meeting of the 
Northeast Missouri Teachers Association will 
open at Kirksville, Missouri, October 20th. 














Secretary L. A. Eubank 


Director of Music, Northeast Missouri State 
Teachers College, will lead an A Capella Choir. 
After this musical program, a free picture 
show “Michael and Mary” adapted from the 
English play by A. A. Milne will be given at 
the Campus Theatre through the courtesy of 
the Kirksville Chamber of Commerce. People 
attending this show should get their tickets at 
the secretary’s desk when they register. 
Friday, October 21 

On Friday morning the County Superintend- 
ents of this College Division will have a break- 
fast at the Travelers Hotel at 7:00 A. M. at 
which County Superintendent Clarence Ingold 
will preside. 

A Phi Delta Kappa breakfast will be held 
at 7:30 A. M. at the Country Club to which 
all visiting Phi Delta Kappans are invited to 
be the guests of Alumnus Omicron Chapter 
of the Teachers College. 

The fourth general session will begin at 9 
o’clock Friday morning, October 21, and will 
be opened with music by the Macon High 
School Band. H. C. Spillman, Director of Edu- 
cational Service, The Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany, will give an address on “Personality, a 
Basic Factor in Success.” President George 
A. Selke of the State Teachers College, St. 
Cloud, Minnesota, will deliver an address and 
T. E. Musselman, nature specialist, Quincy, 
Illinois, will talk on “Birds in the Swamps and 
on the Mountain Tops.” 

A Kappa Delta Pi luncheon will be held at 
12:00 o’clock. Reservations may be had by 
writing Miss Nadine Bondurant, Kirksville, 
Missouri. 

Meetings of the various departments will be 
held Friday afternoon as follows: 

The Department of Rural and Elementary 
Education will meet at 1:00 o’clock in Kirk 
Auditorium, Chairman S. E. Smith presiding. 
There will be an address by Mr. Geo. A. Selke, 
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President, State Teachers College, St. Cloud, 
Minnesota, and a talk by T. E. Musselman on 
“Teaching Nature Subjects in the Public 
Schools.” 

The Social Science and Home Economics De- 
partment will meet in Room 101, Library 
Building, at 1:00 P. M., Miss Llora MaGee, 
Chairman, presiding. Dr. Elizabeth E. Hoyt, 
Professor of Economics and Home Manage- 
ment, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa, will 
talk on “The Education of Consumers.” 

The Department of Mathematics and Science 
will meet in Room 104, Library Building at 
1:00. M. E. Fish, Chairman will preside and 
an address will be given by Mr. W. H. Roever, 
Prvufessor of Mathematics, Washington Uni- 
versity. 

The Department of Commerce will meet at 
1:00 o’clock in Room 203, Library Building 
with Miss Freda Bruns, Chairman, presiding. 
Talks will be made as follows: “Typewriting 
from Shorthand Notes,” Miss Margueritte 
Kuna, Louisiana High School; “My Experi- 
ences with High School Commercial Contests,” 
Miss Bertha Roseberry, Macon High School; 
“Teaching Office Appliances,” Miss Ruth Rob- 
erts, Instructor in Commerce, Northeast Mis- 
souri State Teachers College and an address 





A. Selke. 

The Department of Agriculture will meet at 
2:00 o’clock in Room 207, Library Building 
with James Milan as Chairman. The program 
has not yet been arranged. 

The Department of Music will meet in Room 
200, Kirk Auditorium at 2:00 o’clock. Barrett 
Stout is Chairman of this department. A 
reund table discussion of general musical prob- 
lems will be the topic of this meeting. 

The Industrial Arts Department will meet 
at 2:00 o’clock in Room 101, Kirk Auditorium 
at which time there will be a round table dis- 
cussion. Otho Barnett is Chairman of the de- 
partment. 

‘Lhe UVepartment of Language and Litera- 
ture will meet in Room 106, Library Building 
at 2:00 o’clock with Mrs. Eugenia Moorman 
as Chairman. “The Integration of the Lan- 
guage Program in High School” is the subject 
of the address to be given by J. W. Heyd, Head 
of Division of Language and Literature and 
Professor of Modern Languages. 

The fifth general session will be held at 3:00 
o’clock in the Kirk Auditorium at which time 
the Welsh Imperial Singers, Britain’s Greatest 
Male Ensemble, will give a program for the 
benefit of members of the Association. 

















te by H. C. Spillman. At 8 o’clock in the evening, a football game 
a The Fine Arts Department will meet at 1:00 between Northeast Missouri Teachers College 
he o’clock in Room 302, Science Hall, where there and the Rolla School of Mines will take place 
- will be an art exhibit. Miss Edith Dabney is at Stokes Stadium. 
. Chairman of this department. ; A meeting of the Northeast Section of Mis- 
, The Department of School Administration souri Conference for Social Welfare will be 
on will meet in Room 204, Library Building at held Saturday morning, October 22, 9:00 to 
” 2:00 o’clock with Claude N. Dye, Chairman, 12:00 A. M. in the Demonstration School Audi- 
presiding. An address will be made by Geo. torium. 
d- 
k- CONVENTION OF THE CENTRAL MISSOURI TEACHERS 
+ ASSOCIATION 
Warrensburg, October 20-21, 1932 
- Officers 
“ President—Arthur Lee, Clinton 
om Vice-President—Ray T. Evans, Osceola 
: Secretary—Fred Urban, Warrensburg 
9 Treasurer—G. E. Hoover, Warrensburg 
ll Executive Committee 
h Arthur Lee, Clinton; Ray T. Evans, Osceola; 
2. Fred W. Urban, Warrensburg. 
.. Thursday, October 20 
e President Arthur Lee of Clinton will con- 
vene the Annual Meeting of the Central Mis- 
‘ court District Association at Warrensburg on 
d Thursday morning, October 20th at 9 o’clock. 
r Seen, Acties Bes The opening music is to be furnished by the Secretary Fred Urban 
j ‘ ' College. rrofessor Ward Edwards, College 
Chaplain, will deliver the invocation. Mayor’ trresidenc ot the Missouri State Teachers As- 
t Harry Garrison of the City of Warrensburg sociation on “Implications of Modern Educa- 
“ will deliver a welcome address. Greetings tion.” At 11:20 the teachers from the various 
, from President E. L. Hendricks will be ex- counties of the District will assemble in rooms 
” tended and the President of the Association, assigned for this purpose to select members of 
: Arthur Lee, will respond. At 9:45, Dr. C. A. the Nominating, Finance and Resolutions Com- 
Phillips of the University of Missouri will de- mittees. 
, liver an address on “Frontiers in American At 1:15, the second general session will con- 
Education.” This address will be followed by vene and listen to a short program of music 





one given by Superintendent F. H. Barbee, 


by the college band. At 1:30 Miss Elizabeth 
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K. Wilson, Director of High School Counsel- 
ing, Kansas City, will deliver an address on 
“Our High Privilege.” 


Beginning at 2 o’clock various sectional 
meetings will be held as follows: 


The Department of Administrators will meet 
in the Training School Chapel and be presided 
over by Supt. J. W. Miller, Harrisonville. 
Supt. W. M. Westbrook of Marshall will de- 
liver an address the subject of which will be 
“Both Feet on the Ground.” 


The Department of Secondary Education 
will meet in the high school auditorium and 
will be addressed by Miss Elizabeth Wilson of 
Kansas City, whose subject will be “Educa- 
tional Guidance for High School Pupils.” This 
meeting will be presided over by Principal Roy 
W. Nolte of Clinton. 


The Department of Elementary Education 
will meet in the College Auditorium and will 
be presided over by Miss Edith McGinley, 
Principal Central School of Jefferson City, 
Missouri. This meeting will be addressed by 
Dr. C. A. Phillips on “Creative Education and 
the Classroom ‘leacher.” 


The third general sessien will be held 
Thursday evening in the College Auditorium. 
The meeting wiil open with music by the 
Warrensburg High School Glee Club which 
will be followed by an address by Mr. Cam- 
eron Beck, Personnel Director of the New 
York Stock Exchange, on “The Cost of Lead- 
ership.” Mrs. J. V. Smith, Warrensburg Dis- 
trict-President Missouri Congress of Parents 
and Teachers will make an address on “The 
Educational Significance of the Parent Teach- 
er Movement.” 
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Friday, October 21 

Friday morning, October 21, the fourth gen- 
eral session will open in the College Audi- 
torium and be entertained by music by the 
Boys and Girls Glee Club of the Training 
School. Dr. G. J. Laing, Dean of the School 
of Education of the University of Chicago 
will deliver an address on “Different Kinds of 
Education.” This meeting will also be ad- 
dressed by Joseph Rosier, President of the 
National ‘Education Association. His subject 
will be “Character Training in Modern 
Schools.” 

Beginning at 10:45 o’clock sectional meet- 
ings will be the order of the hour. 

The Department of Administrators will 
meet in the chapel and will be presided over 
by Supt. L. T. Hoback, Windsor, and Presi- 
dent Rosier will address this department on 
“School Administration.” 

The Department of Secondary Education 
will meet in the high school auditorium. Mr. 
Blevins Davis of the Independence High 
School will preside and the meeting will be 
addressed by Dean G. J. Laing on “The High 
School Practice and Ideals.” 

The Department of Elementary Education 
will meet in the college auditorium, Mrs. Ella 
Lane, Central Elementary School, Holden pre- 
siding and Dr. C. A. Phillips will deliver an 
address on “An Appraisal of Recent Criticism 
of Homogeneous Grouping.” 

Friday afternoon a business session will be 
held at 1:15 o’clock. At 2:30 a football game 
will be staged on the West Campus, tickets 
forty cents each and these may be secured 
at the athletic office any time until noon Fri- 
day. 

At 7:45 on Friday evening, an all district 
orchestra and chorus will put on a program 
in the College Auditorium. 


















Pres. E. T. Foard 








ASSOCIATION 


Cape Girardeau, October 20-21, 1932 
Officers 
President—E. T. Foard, Doniphan 
First Vice-President—Fred L. Cole, Potosi 
— Webb, Thomas- 
ville 
Secretary-Treasurer—L. H. Strunk, Cape Gir- 
ardeau 
Executive Committee 
C. E. Burton, Piedmont; Geo. D. Englehart, 
Matthews, A. C. Magill, Cape Girardeau 
Thursday, October 20 
President E. T. Foard, Superintendent of 
Schools, Doniphan, Missouri, will open the 
Fifty-seventh Annual Session of the Southeast 
Missouri Teachers Association at Cape Gir- 
ardeau at 1:30 o’clock Thursday afternoon, 


CONVENTION OF THE SOUTHEAST MISSOURI TEACHERS 














Secretary L. H. Strunk 





October 20th. The first meeting will be a 
meeting of the, Assembly of Representatives 
and will be held in Webster Hall. The first 
meeting of the Association in general pro- 
gram will be at the College Auditorium at 
2:30 o’clock. Mr. Foard will preside. The meet- 
ing will be addressed by Miss Kate V. Wof- 


ford, President of the Department of Rural 
Education of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, her subject being “Creative Teaching 
in the Rural Schools.” 

The Resolutions Committee is asked to meet 
in Hesperian Hall at 3:00 o’clock Thursday 
afternoon. 
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At 5:45 o’clock the opening dinner will bc 
held and all superintendents and principal. 
are expected to be present. Arrangements are 
being made by Professor A. C. Magiil of tne 
‘Teachers College and tickets will be on sale 
at $1.00. 

At 8 o’clock Thursday evening, the second 
general session will be held, Vice-President 
Fred L. Cole presiding. ‘The convention will 
be entertained by singing led by Walter Jen- 
kins. The invocation will be offered by Dr. 
C. H. Morton and an address of welcome wili 
be given by Ed L. Drum, Mayor of Cape 
Girardeau to which A. C. Moon will respond. 
The Central High School of Cape Girardeau 
will offer a program of special music. The 
meeting will be addressed by Dr. Edwin Mims, 
Professor of English Literature, Vanderbilt 
University. His subject will be “Today’s Chal- 
lenge to Our Profession.” 

Friday, October 21 

The third general session will be opened 
Friday morning at 9 o’clock with Superin- 
tendent Walter Webb presiding. Singing will 
be led by Walter Jenkins. Rev. Reinhardt 
Lehman will deliver the invocation. E. T. 
Foard, President of the Association will deliver 
the President’s Address. Special music will 
be furnished by the Boys’ Glee Club of De 
Soto High School. Dr. Huber W. Hurt, Direc- 
tor of Younger Boy Research, Boy Scouts of 
America, will deliver an address on “The 
Teacher and the Character Process.” John L. 
Bracken, former President of the Missouri 
State Teachers Association, will address the 
convention on our “Changing Times.” 

The Primary, Intermediate and Upper 
Grades Luncheon will be held at noon on Fri- 
day at the Country Club House, Fair Grounds 
Park. Tickets will be on sale at sixty cents. 
The luncheon is in charge of Mrs. Lois K. 
McKinnis, 430 N. Frederick Street, Cape 
Girardeau, Missouri. 

Departmental meetings will be held at 1:30 
o’clock Friday afternoon as follows: 

The Department of County Superintend- 
ents and Rural Teachers will meet in Webster 
Hall. Chairman Chas. B. Miller of Bloomfield 
will have charge of the meeting. Special music 
will be provided by a harmonica band and 
boys’ choir of the May Greene School in Cape 
Girardeau. Forrest H. Rose, State Teachers 
College, Cape Girardeau will deliver an ad- 
dress on “The Mechanics of Speech” and John 
L. Bracken will talk to the superintendents 
and teachers on “Characteristics of Superio 
Teachers.” 

The Department of Superintendents and 
High School Principals will meet in Academic 
Hall. R. A. Harper is Chairman. The meet- 
ing will be addressed by Superintendent John 
L. Bracken on “Administration in 1932.” Dean 
W. A. Deneke of Flat River Junior College 
will deliver an address and Superintendent 
W. A. Hudson of Deering will talk on “Trans- 
portation of School Children.” 

The Department of Grade Teachers will 
meet in the College Auditorium and be pre- 
sided over by Chairman Kurre Allen of Jack- 


son, Missouri. The harmonica band-and boys’ 
choir of the May Greene School will furnish 
entertainment to this group also. Helen Milier 
Penzel of Jackson will conduct a demonstra- 
tion lesson in intermediate arithmetic. Dr. 
Huber W. Hurt will address the section. 

The Department of History and _ Socia! 
Science will meet in Benton Hall. D. L. Tay- 
lor of Annapolis is Chairman. Dr. Huber W. 
Hurt will address this meeting on “The In- 
fluencing of Character.” Dean R. S. Douglas 
of the College will also address the meeting 
on the subject of “Character Training.” 

The Department of Physical Training will 
meet in Hesperian Hall and be presided over 
by Chairman B. I. Howard of Vanduser. The 
meeting will be addressed by Rodowe H. 
Abeken, Supervisor of Recreation, St. Louis 
Public Schools and his subject will be “The 
Supervised Playground.” “Activities for Girls 
from a Man’s Viewpoint” will be the subject 
discussed by Superintendent Roy V. Ellise of 
Sikeston. 

The Department of Practical Arts will meet 
in Room 307, Academic Hall. Miss Helen Uhl, 
Cape Girardeau is the Chairman. Miss Uhl 
will lead a discussion on the subject of Easel 
Drawing and Dorothy Quarles will give a 
demonstration of Easel Drawing, using pupils 
from the Cape Girardeau public schools in the 
demonstration. A Cape Girardeau Central 
High School student will talk on “Art in High 
School Activities.” 

The Department of Agriculture will meet in 
the Lecture Room of the Agriculture Build- 
ing. T. L. Wright of Van Buren is the Chair- 
man. At this meeting Fred L. Cole will talk 
on “Agriculture in Seventh and Eighth 
Grades.” Mr. Cole is County Superintendent 
of Washington County. T. J. Stewart, Prin- 
cipal of the High School at Flat River will 
talk on “The Place of General Agriculture in 
the High School Curriculum.” “Problems of a 
Vocational Agriculture Teacher” will be dis- 
cussed by Floyd Barnhardt of Caruthersville. 

The Departmenc of Home Economics will 
meet in the Home Economics Building Dining 
Room. Miss Myrtle Seabaugh of Cape Gir- 
ardeau is the Chairman. “Ways of Getting 
Home Economics Before the Home” is assigned 
to Miss Ella Fikuart for discussion. Kathryn 
McCarney of Cape Girardeau will lead a dis- 
cussion on “Careers in Home Economics” and 
Mrs. Helen Dillman Baker will conduct a 
round table discussion. 

The Department of Music requests that all 
teachers interested in the creation of a De- 
partment of Music meet in Room 310 at 1:30 
o’clock for the purpose of electing officers for 
the coming year. 

The Department of Physical Science will 
meet in the Chemistry Lecture Room. 

The Primary Council will meet in the Audi- 
torium of the Educational Building. 

On Friday afternoon at 3:15 o’clock, a foot- 
ball game between Teachers College and West 
Tennessee Teachers College will be played at 
the Stadium. 

The fourth general session will open at & 
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o’clock Friday evening, President E. T. Foard 
presiding. The meeting will open with singing 
led by Walter Jenkins and followed by an ad- 
dress by Hon. Chas. A. Lee, State Superin- 
tendent of Schools and F. H. Barbee, Presi- 
dent of the Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
tion. “The Role of Education in the Stabiliza- 


COMMUNITY 


tion of Business” is the subject of the address 
to be delivered by Dr. Paul F. Cadman, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Economics, University of 
California. Following this the new president 
wili be presented and the meeting will close 
with a concert by the All Southeast Missouri 
Orchestra. Cs 


CONVENTION OF THE SOUTHWEST MISSOURI TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 





Hope 
Golden City 


Pierce City; 








Pres. Chas. F. Boyd 


Superintendents on Wednesday afternoon at 
1:30 o’clock. This meeting will be held im 
Room 30 of the Administration Building. Su- 
perintendent J. T. Hodge is the Chairman and 
Professor Stanley C. Oliver, Miss Mabel 
Moberly and Miss Cora Morris will address the 


meeting. 
Thursday, October 20 

Thursday morning, October 30, the Assem- 
bly of Delegates is scheduled to meet in Room 
12 of the Administration Building at the Col- 
lege. The first session will be held at 10 
o’clock and later sessions will be called if 
necessities of business demand it. 

The Department of County Superintend- 
ents’ second meeting is scheduled for 10 
o’clock Thursday morning in Room 30 of the 
Administration Building. Addresses are sched- 
uled by County Superintendent C. H. Hibbard 
of Douglas County and County Superintend- 
ent J. T. Hodge of Barry County. 

Thursday afternoon will be given over large- 
ly to departmental meetings. 

The Department of Commerce with Miss 
Effie Sue McAmis, Chairman, will meet in 
Room 12 of the Administration Building at 
2 o’clock. Members of the Faculty of the 
Music Department will furnish music and an 
address will be given by Dr. Paul S. Cadman, 
Manager, San Francisco Stock Exchange. 

At the same hour the Departments of High 
School Administration and Senior High School 
Teachers will meet in the Auditorium of the 
Administration Building. The Chairman of 
this division is Mr. O. K. Phillips of Webb 
City, for the High School Administration De- 
partment and Mr. Carl Gum of Nevada for 
the Senior High School Teachers Department. 
The meeting will be addressed by Dr. Josh 
Lee, Head of the Department of Public Speak- 
ing, University of Oklahoma, on the subject 


Springfield, October 19-22, 1932 


Officers 
President—Charles F. Boyd, Ozark 
First Vice-President—Walter Bass, Pleasant 


Second Vice-President—J. Byron Remington, 


Secretary-Treasurer—C. W. Parker, Ozark 

Executive Committee 

Charles F. Boyd, Ozark; Howard Buitcher, 

E. E. Neely, 

Irvin F. Coyle, Galena; Ray Hailey, Ava 
Wednesday, October 19 

The meeting of the Southwest Missouri 

Teachers Association will have as its fore- 

runner a meeting of the Department of County 


Springfield; 





Secretary C. W. Parker 


of “The Psychology of Public Speaking” and 
Mr. Dan Hull, Principal of Senior High Schooi, 
Springfield, Missouri, will speak on “Some Im- 
plications of Two Definitions of Education.” 

At 2 o’clock P. M. the Music Department 
will meet in the Auditorium of the Jarrett 
Junior High School on Jefferson Street. Miss 
Frances Ragsdale of Carthage is Chairman 
of this Department. Music will be furnished 
by the Springfield Junior High School. Miss 
Vanna Patterson of Carterville, will talk on 
“The Value of the County Chorus.” Professor 
Walter McCray, State Teachers College, Pitts- 
burg, Kansas, will talk on “Music in the 
Grades.” This Department will hold a ban- 
quet in the Grill Room of Maxwell’s Ontra 
Cafeteria at 6:30 P. M., Friday. Tickets $1.00. 
Miss Henrietta Keller, 701 National Blvd., 
Springfield, is in charge of the arrangements. 

The Physical Education Department will 
meet at 2 o’clock in Room 52 of the Adminis- 
tration Building of the College. The Chair- 
man is Mr. Al Mayden of Walnut Grove. The 
meeting will be addressed by Miss Helen Man- 
ley, Physical Training Supervisor, University 
City, on “New Trends.” 

The Primary and Elementary School De- 
partments will hold a combined program at 
2 o’clock in the Auditorium of Phelps School 
on Kimbrough just north of Grand Avenue. 
The chairmen are Miss Ruth Whitacre for the 
Primary Department and Miss Ruth Devereux 
for the Elementary School Department... A 
feature of this program will be moving pic- 
tures worked out by Miss Mary Moore and 
Miss Margaret Galt of the Springfield Public 
Schools. There will be no admission charge 
for these pictures and they will be shown at 
1:00 P. M., 2:00 P. M. and 3:00 P. M. A ban- 
quet of the Association of Childhood Education 
will be held at Maxwell’s Ontra on Friday at 
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6:00 P. M. Reservations may be had by writ- 
ing Miss Ida Grubel, 2060 North Campbell, 
Springfield. Tickets will be 75 cents. 

The Science Department will meet at 2:00 
P. M. in the Visual Education Room of the 
Science Building. The Chairman is Mr. Law- 
rence French of Springfield. Dr. E. M. Shep- 
ard of the State Geological Board will talk 
on “The Picturesque Ozarks” and Miss Eliza- 
beth Cadle of Reed Junior High School will 
speak on “Laboratory Instruction with Mini- 
mum Eauipment.” The Department plans a 
trip to Percy Cave following adjournment of 
the meeting. 

‘he first general session will be held at the 
Shrine Mosque at 7:30 P. M. President Chas. 
F. Boyd will preside. The invocation will be 
delivered by Rev. L. O. Sanderson. The wel- 
come address will be delivered by Mayor Harry 
D. Durst of Springfield and Superintendent 
Elliott of Joplin will respond to this address. 
Music will be furnished by the Boy Scout 
Band of Springfield. Dr. Paul F. Cadman, 
Manager of the San Francisco Stock Exchange, 
San Francisco, California, will deliver an ad- 
dress on “The Role of Education in the Stabil- 
ization of Business.” Following the meeting 
there will be a dance given on the roof garden 
of the Kentwood Arms Hotel. 

Friday, October 21 

The second general session will be held on 
Friday morning at 10:00 A. M. at the Shrine 
Mosque. The First Vice-President, Walter 
Bass, will preside. Invocation will be given 
by Dr. Lewis M. Hale. Miss Helen Manley, 
Physical Education Supervisor, University 
City, will deliver an address on “Why Physi- 
cal Education.” Dr. Josh Lee will deliver an 
address on the subject “The Success Insurance 
Company.” 

Friday afternoon will be given up to de- 
partment meetings. The Art Department 
will meet at 1:30 in Room 42 of the Admin- 
istration Building under the leadership of the 
Chairman, Miss Agnes Miller of Joplin. Two 
addresses will be given, one by Miss Lillian 
Weyl, Art Supervisor of Kansas City Public 
Schools and Miss Dora Hennicke, Primary 
Supervisor of the State Teachers College, 
Springfield. 

The Home Economics Department will meet 
at 1:30, Room 202, Science Building, Chair- 
man, Miss Louise Geister, Springtield. Mrs. 
Leslie Grimes of Anderson, Missouri will 
speak on “Problems of Teaching Vocational 
Home Economics” and Mrs. W. C. Grives of 
Willow Springs, Missouri will talk on “Prob- 
lems of Teaching Home Economics for Ap- 
preciation.” Dr. Margaret Justin, Dean of 
Home Economics, Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan, Kansas, has for her subject “A March- 
ing Song for Teachers.” 

This Department will serve a luncheon at 
12:00 o’clock on Friday, November 21, at 
Heer’s Tea Room in connection with which 
the business session will be held. Reservations 
for the luncheon can be had from Miss Lorene 
Roller, Stella, Missouri, or Miss Louise Geister, 
Senior High School, Springfield, Missouri. 
Price of luncheon 75 cents. 


The Junior High School Department meets 
at 1:30 in the Gymnasium of the Administra- 
tion Building. The Chairman is Mr. Paul 
Marshall of Springfield. A program of music 
will open the meeting. Dr. C. E. Germane of 
the University of Missouri will talk on “Guid- 
ance in the Junior High School” after which 
a round table led by the Chairman will be 
conducted. 

The Parent-Teacher Department will meet 
at 1:30 P. M. in Room 210 of the Education 
Building. The Chairman of this Department 
is Mrs. William M. Bradley of Springfield. 
The meeting will be addressed by Miss Esther 
Hennicke on “The Teacher’s Part in the Par- 
ent-Teacher Association.” Mrs. Frank Wheeler 
will talk on “Parent-Teacher Helps.” Dr. 
Germane will speak on “The Art of Living.” 
Mrs. W. P. Magee will conduct a question bex. 

The Rural School Teachers’ Department will 
meet at 1:30 in the Auditorium of the Ad- 
ministration Building, Chairman, Mr. Jonah 
Long of Hartville. The meeting will be ad- 
dressed by Miss Kate V. Wofford, Ithaca, New 
York, President of the Rural Education Divi- 
sion, N. E. A. Miss Moberly of the Teachers 
College will talk on “Importance of the Coun- 
ty Chorus” and Miss Cora E. Morris of the 
State Department of Education will have a 
message for the teachers of this department. 

The State High School Athletic Association 
Department will meet at 1:30 in the Visual 
Education Room of the Science Building. The 
Chairman is Mr. Ralph Justed of Bolivar. Mr. 
Carl Burris will talk on “Officiating at Basket- 
ball Games” and his talk will be illustrated 
with motion pictares. Mr. J. R. Martin will 
talk on “Plans of the State Association” after 
which a round table discussion will be con- 
ducted. 

The Trades and Industries Department will 
meet at 1:30 P. M. in Room 45 of the Admin- 
istration Building. The Chairman is Mr. W. 
Thomas Bryan of Springfield. C. L. Wetzel, 
State Supervisor of Trade and Industrial Edu- 
cation will speak on “The Need for Industrial 
Education” and Mr. H. T. Ragle, Senior High 
School, Springfield, will talk on “Opportunities 
for Character Training in Industrial Arts 
Courses.” At 11:30 on Friday morning this 
Department will have a luncheon in the Grill 
Room of the Ontra Cafeteria. Tickets will be 
fifty cents. A luncheon program has been ar- 
ranged which will be composed of talks by 
Mr. Victor Raines of Joplin and Mr. R. Runge 
of Springfield. 

The Department of Vocational Education 
will meet at 1:30 P. M. in Room 52 of the 
Administration Building. The Chairman is 
Mr. F. P. Ward of Jasper. At this meeting 
Mr. J. C. Nisbet of Hoard’s Dairy will talk 
on “Genetics and the Breeding of Dairy Ani- 
mals.” Another meeting of this division will 
be held Saturday, which meeting will consist 
of a short course and discussion of breeding 
problems. The dairy farmers of the com- 
munity are invited to attend. 

The third general session will be held in 
the Shrine Mosque at 3:30 P. M., Friday, 
October 20 and Second Vice-President Byron 
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Remington will preside. This program will 
consist entirely of music directed by Profes- 
sor Walter McCray and accompanied by the 
Springfield High School Orchestra with Miss 
Marjorie Jackson as soloist. 

The fourth general session will be held in 
the Shrine Mosque, at 7:45 P. M., President 
Chas. F. Boyd presiding. The session will be 
addressed by Miss Kate V. Wofford on “Crea- 
tive Teaching in the Rural Schools” and by 
Dr. C. E. Germane on “Guidance in World 


Relationships.” 
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Saturday, October 22 

The fifth general session will be held at 
10:00 Saturday morning, October 22 in the 
Auditorium of the State Teachers College. 
Mr. Boyd will preside. Three addresses are 
scheduled for this meeting, one by Dr. Edwin 
Mims on “Today’s Challenge to Our Profes- 
sion,” one by Hon. Chas. A. Lee, State Super- 
intendent of Schools, and one by Mr. F. H. 
Barbee, Superintendent of Schools, St. Joseph 
and President of the Missouri State Teachers 
Association. At this meeting the newly elected 
officers of the Association will be introduced. 


CONVENTION OF THE NORTHWEST MISSOURI TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 
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Pres. F. L. Skaith 


be furnished by the Northwest State Teachers 
College Conservatory of Music under the di- 
rection of Mr. Charles R. Gardner. Dr. Joseph 
Rosier, President of the National Education 
Association will deliver an address as will 
also Hon. Chas. A. Lee, State Superintendent 
of Schools of Missouri, and Superintendent 
F. H. Barbee of St. Joseph Public Schools and 
President of the Missouri State Teachers As- 
sociation. 
Thursday, October 20 

Thursday’s program will begin with the sec- 
ond general session at 9 o’clock in the College 
Auditorium. Music will be furnished under 
the direction of Mr. Charles R. Gardner. The 
invocation will be delivered by the Reverend 
V. C. Clark. President Skaith will make an- 
nouncements and Dean G. J. Laing of the 
University of Chicago will deliver the feature 
address of the morning. 

At 1 o’clock on Thursday afternoon the vari- 
ous county organizations of the district will 
meet. County superintendents and officers of 
the Association wish all teachers to attend 
these meetings. They will be short and over 
in ample time for the general session at 1:30. 

At 1:30 o’clock Thursday afternoon, the 
third general session will be held with Mr. 
Cecil Jenkins, First Vice-President, presiding. 
After a program of music, under the direction 
of Mr. Gardner, Mr. T. E. Musselman, natural- 
ist of Quincy, Illinois, will deliver an address 
entitled “Interesting Stories About Birds.” 

The departmental sessions will be held on 
Thursday afternoon after the general session. 
They will begin at 2:30 o’clock. 


Maryville, October 19-21, 1932 


Officers 
President—F. L. Skaith, Gower 
First Vice-President—Cecil Jenkins, Savannah 
Second Vice-President—E. F. Allison, Platts- 


Third Vice-President—L. Blanche Templeton, 


Secretary—Bert Cooper, Maryville 
Treasurer—Hubert Garrett, Maryville 
Wednesday, October 19 

The first meeting of the Northwest Mis- 
Teachers Association will be held at 
Maryville in the College Auditorium on Wed- 
nesday evening, October 19 at 8 o’clock. Pres- 
ident F. L. Skaith will preside. 





Secretary Bert Cooper 


Music will 

The Rural Section under the leadership of 
Chairman John Edie will meet in the College 
Auditorium. Miss Mattie Payne, a teacher of 
a rural school in DeKalb County, will lead 
the discussion on “Teaching Beginners to 
Read.” Mr. Musselman, the naturalist, will de- 
liver an address on “Wild Flowers and Their 
Insect Friends.” Miss Cassie Burk, State 
Rural School Supervisor will lead a discussion 
on “The State Departments’ Program for This 
Year.” 

The Elementary School Section will meet 
at 2:30 o’clock in Social Hall, Miss Anna Mae 
Holt, Vice-Chairman, presiding. A musical 
program will be furnished by the elementary 
schools of Maryville. Mrs. Edna Schaeffer of 
Holt County will lead a discussion on “Skills 
in Arithmetic.” The meeting will be addressed 
by Dean Gordon Laing, University of Chicago. 

The College Section will meet at 2:30 o’clock 
Thursday afternoon in the Music Room, Dean 
W. F. Sanders, Chairman, presiding. Supt. 
F. G. Blair of Springfield, Illinois, will deliver 
an address on “Spiritual versus Material 
Forces in Education.” Discussion of this ad- 
dress will be led by Mrs. Anna B. Loy, As- 
sistant Professor of Education, Tarkio College, 
Tarkio, Missouri. Miss Mary R. Harrison, 
Department of Education, Park College at 
Parkville, will make a report on the study by 
the American Association of University Women 
entitled “Changes and Experiments in Liberal- 
Arts Education.” 

At 7:45 o’clock A. M., on Thursday, will 
be held the Newman Club breakfast at the 
Club House. 
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A meeting of the W. A. A. for all members 
and former members will be in the Cabin from 
5:00 to 6:00 o’clock in the evening. 

The Primary Council Dinner will be held 
at Smart’s at 6:30 o’clock in the evening. 

On Thursday evening at 7:30 o’clock the 
fourth general session will be held in the Col- 
lege Auditorium, Mr. E. F. Allison, Second 
Vice-President, presiding. Music will be fur- 
nished by the Northwest Missouri District 
High School Band under the direction of Mr. 
H. O. Hickernell, Director and Mr. Charles R. 
Gardner, Manager. Mr. F. G. Blair, State Su- 
perintendent of Illinois Public Schools will de- 
liver an address entitled “Educational Assets.” 


Friday, October 21 


On Friday morning, October 21, at 9 »o’clock 
in the College Auditorium will be held the 
fifth general session, with Miss L. Blanche 
Templeton. Third Vice-President presiding. 
The music will be given by the Northwest 
Missouri District High School Band under the 
direction of Mr. H. O. Hickernell and Dr. J. 
V. Breitwieser, School of Education, Univer- 
sity of North Dakota, will deliver an address 
on “The Influence of Modern Movements in 
Psychology on Education.” Mr. Cameron 
Beck, Personnel Director, New York Stock Ex- 
change, will deliver an address on “The Cost 
of Leadership.” 

The sixth general session will be held at 
1:30 o’clock in the College Auditorium. Music 
will be furnished by the Conservatory of Music 
of the College under the leadership of Director 


C. R. Gardner. An address “The Necessity of 
Closer Relationships Between Business and 
the Schools” will be delivered by Mr. Cameron 
Beck. 

On Friday afternoon at 2:00 o’clock the 
High School Section will meet in Social Hall 
under the leadership of Mr. Fred Keller, 
Chairman. After a program of music, Dean 
J. V. Breitwieser will address the section on 
“The Adjustments in the High School Age.” 
A discussion of “Retrenchment and Common 
Sense Administration” will be led by Supt. 
W. H. McDonald of Trenton, Missouri, and 
Supt. John W. Pierce of Skidmore, Missouri. 

The Elementary and Rural Sections com- 
bined will meet Friday afternoon at 2:00 o’clock 
in the College Auditorium, Miss Mary Palmer 
and Mr. John Edie presiding. A program of 
music will usher in the program after which 
Mr. Fred L. Skaith will discuss “Testing Pro- 
grams in the Grades” and Mr. Cameron Beck 
will deliver an address on “Youth, the Be- 
ginning of Right Relations.” Miss Irene 
O’Brien, State Rural School Inspector will 
close the program with an address. 

At 12:30 o’clock the Alpha Sigma Alpha 
luncheon will be held at the Maryville Country 
Club. 

The Homecoming Alumni Rally will be 
staged at 6:30 to 7:30 Friday evening in the 
College Auditorium. 

The Homecoming football game between 
Tarkio and the State Teachers College Bear- 
eats will begin at 8:00 P. M. in the College 
Gymnasium, 


CONVENTION OF THE SOUTH-CENTRAL MISSOURI TEACHERS 
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Rolla, October 20-21, 1932 


Officers 
President—J. H. Trippe, Richland 
First Vice-President—C. E. Vaughn, Owens- 


Second Vice-President—Forest Dunivin, Kous- 


Third Vice-President—A. E. Webber, Sligo 
Secretary-Treasurer—B. P. Lewis, Rolla 
Executive Committee 
Miss Jessie Via, Rolla; Mrs. Jessie McCully, 
Dixon; J. F. Hodge, St. James; Clyde 





The South Central Missouri Teachers Asso- 


Pres. J. H. Trippe 


ciation will be held at Rolla and the first 


Secretary B. P. Lewis 


program will be on Thursday afternoon a 


2:00 o’clock. Special features of the program 
will be music furnished by the Dixon School 
and an address by Dr. Josh Lee, Humorist, 
Oklahoma University and a free picture shov. 
entitled “Down to Earth” in which Will Roger 
plays the leading roll. 

On Thursday evening at 7:30 P. M. in 
Parker Hall, the Missouri School of Mines will 
give a band concert. The meeting will then 
be addressed by Dr. Preston Bradley, Presi- 
dent of the Izaak Walton League of America 
and Dr. Josh Lee. 

On Friday morning, October 21, Parker Hall, 


9:00 o’clock, the third general session will be 
held. Features of the program will be ad- 
dresses by Miss Kate V. Wofford on “Creative 
Teaching in the Rural Schools,” Supt. F. H. 
Barbee, President of the Missouri State Teach- 
ers Association and State Superintendent of 
Schools, Chas. A. Lee and Dr. Paul F. Cad- 
man of Berkley, California. 

At 1:30 o’clock Friday afternoon will be 
held’ a business session. Music will be fur- 
nished by the Richland school and an address 
will be delivered by Dr. Edwin Mims of Van- 
derbilt University. 
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A Study of the Sources of Revenue for the State of 
Missouti from the Viewpoint of the Public School Fund 


D. C. Rucker, Director of Research, State Dept. of Education. 


oe PURPOSE of this study is to see 
just what changes have occurred in the 

sources of revenue which directly affect 
the Public School Funds. 

It is generally known that there has been a 
shrinkage in the total amount of general rev- 
enue but the particular sources which have de- 
creased have not been isolated to such an ex- 
tent that they may be carefully studied. 

1 


Receipts into the State Revenue Fund from Each Source 
from July 1, 1931, to June 3, 1932. 


a a $14,440.00 
Fees, Secretary of State _._._.._________ 52,197,438 
I, TO 146,375.75 
i ae 1,724,987.54 
Corporation Franchise Tax ____________ 1,716,898.64 
“Fem, Pues Benwie® ..2.0 one nes 354,283.21 
. - | _ Sete eT ae 23,325.00 
Sh 2 ” “eee 6,595.25 


Fees, Land Department _..._.________. 155.55 


.  » iar aaa 41,377.15 
Ice Cream Inspection ~......-________ 8,556.00 
3 SS Se 39,233.00 
DOOUOGE O06 MONONS 3 onic ccemcencnee 149,905.06 
*Refund Cost Criminal Cases ___________ 6,146.23 
*Other Refund Amounts ______________ 4,874.88 
County Foreign Insurance Tax ________ 1,243,330.34 
_... haere ea 3,475,078.85 
County Collections -..._._.__________ 2,238.783.19 
“ane 19,990.00 
Sale of Soft Drink Stamps ____________ 71,900.01 
Fees, Oil Inspection ....__._._._______ 108,404.33 
Fees, Clerk of Supreme Court _________ 257.78 
Fees, Clerk of St. Louis Court of Appeals 2,868.06 
Fees, Clerk of Kansas City Court of Appeals 894.75 
Fees, Clerk of Springfield Court of Appeals 2,292.25 
Fees, Labor and Industrial Inspection __ 36,767.50 


Rent of Capitol Stand ___._._..___ 849.80 


Dairy License Fees _....__.___________ 5,746.00 
Express Company Tax —........._____ 23,760.16 
Missouri Dental Board ________________ 30.08 
Collateral Inheritance Tax ___..________ 606.75 
Ea aa 278 21 
Fees, Hairdressing and Cosmetics _____ 36 700.00 
eae SEE 60,000.00 





$11,617,888.28 
*Items excluded that do not 
benefit State School Moneys $490,006.47 
~ Other Public Service 


i Ee 106,165.04 596,171.51 





$11,021,716.77 





Amount transferred from State Revenue 
Fund to State School Moneys, being 
total of Journal entries made at close 
of each of the 12 months ending June 
30, 1932, and is one-third of the above 
RIE. an antchbiha shins Ruiciiaté nitro estedsicle iininicmnctiches $3,673,905.59 


The subsequent tables and discussion attempt 
to do this. 

The plan followed in this study is to analyze 
the sources of revenue over a three-year period 


beginning July 1, 1929, and ending June 30, 
1932. The basic data from which these calcu- 
lations have been made are contained in the 
reports of the State Auditor to the State Su- 
perintendent for the fiscal years ending June 
30, 1930; June 30, 1931; and June 30, 1932. 

Table 1 is the most recent report of the State 
Auditor to the State Superintendent. It gives 
an itemized statement of the sources of rev- 
enue for the twelve-month period ending June 
30, 1932. 

A summary of the reports from the State 
Auditor for the three fiscal years beginning 
July 1, 1929, and ending June 30, 1932, fol- 
lows in Table 2. This table shows the decrease 
which has occurred for each of the two years 
preceding the June 30, 1932, apportionment. 

It is apparent that the revenue to the state 
public school fund is rapidly decreasing. The 
amount apportioned June 30, 1931, was $986,- 
888.82 less than the preceding year. This de- 
crease represents 22+% of the total amount 
apportioned June 30, 1931. The amount ap- 
portioned June 30, 1932, was $713,449.96 less 
than that of the preceding year This de- 
crease represents 19+% of the total amount 
apportioned to the school fund June 30, 1932. 

When the amount released to the public 
school fund June 30, 1932, is compared to the 
amount released June 30, 1930, it is found to 
have decreased over the two-year period $1,- 
700,338.78, an amount which represents 46 % 
of the apportionment of June 30, 1932. 

Table 3 contains only the items of revenue, 
receipts of which the state public school fund 
is a one-third part. 

This table shows the actual receipts for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, and the ac- 
tual increase or decrease with percentages over 
the first preceding year which ended June 30, 
1931, und the increase or decrease with per- 
centage over the second preceding year period 
which ended June 30, 1930. 

Table 3 reads: The Notary Fees amounted 
to $14,440, June 30, 1932. This represents an 
actual decrease of $1,970 or 12% of the 
amount received from this source for the year 
ending June 30, 1931. The $14,440 represents 
an actual decrease also of $1,970 or 12% over 
the amount received for the year ending June 
30, 1930. ; 

There are 10 sources of revenue which have 
increased in 1932 when compared to 1931. 


TABLE 2 
Total Receipts into the State Revenue Fund over a Three-year Period Beginning July 1, 1929, and 
Ending June 30, 1932, Showing Exact Amounts Apportioned Annually to the 
State School Fund. 
From July 1, 1929, From July 1, 1930, From July 1, 1931, 


For the 12-month period. 


to June 30, 1930. 


to June 30, 1931. to June 30, 1932. 





pO FE ee Ce, ae $16,200,276.96 


Total deductions of which the public school 


$13,579,637.53 $11,617,888.28 





 § SS oa ee 77,543.84 417,630.87 696,171.51 
Total amount of which the public school fund 1 
SO ee eee $16,122,733.12 $13,162,006.66 $11,021,716.77 





Total amount apportioned to public school fund 
(1-3 of above item) 





$5,374,244.37 


$4,387,355,55 $3,673,905.59 
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Receipts into the State Revenue Funds of the Items of which the Public Schoo's Receive One-third Part 
From July 1, 1931, to June 30, 1932, and the Increases or Decreases by Items 


for the Two Preceding Years. 

















w?. Less vcs Oi Ges ces 
838 gene 55 EReeE ee 
ne bo € aks bf OF KP 
$35 SSB55 Ens SSR5E Ew 8 
273 swans =88S wea AS =e 6 
- > w a — ~ a 
wee w 2 o& o,g@ » 2 ok 5.* 
Scurces of revenue. ese "S56 os . °S 58 3 
Su gevEfs Ss goEfs $i 
BEY Soa fon. sfog Ege. 
oe ot Emses SF £ ae Py su + 
3£ES S.88&8 S.ic8 286s S.o8 
Shen SERSA -a-P—e - S£a8s mM Sek 
RB ES ee $14,440.00 —$1,970.00 —12 —$1,970.00 —12 
Fees, ccretary of State ~~~ 52,197,43 —30,519.22 37 —89,305.79 —43 
DISCRETE  cncecocencces 146,375.75 —59,523.50 29 —192,110.75 —57 
. «§ ses 1,724,987.54 —1,382,603.71 —44 —2,338,218.90 —58 
*Corporation Franchise Tax —~ ~--~~~ 1,716,898.64 151,454.01 —8 —623,254.15 —27 
Fees, State Auditor —........~- 6,595.25 —131.55 —2 —8,113.15 —32 
Fees, Land Department —-__---~~-- 155.55 —63.40 —29 —160.05 —5l 
lce Cream Inspection ~~..-~-~-~-~- 8,556.00 +846.00 +11 +9.00 -+00.1 
Ree ee eee 39,233.00 +5,869.00 +18 +5,009.00 +15 
Interest on Deposits  ._-_-_-~-~~ 149,905.00 —124,883.26 —45 —92,411.79 —38 
*County Foreign Insurance —___--~-~~ 1,243,330.34 +11,312.70 +] +7,986.31 +00.6 
EE IEE cintinstdicachemtiicethiammdneniit 3,475,078.35 +72,125.78 +2 —1,300,199.32 —27 
*County Collections ............. 2,238,783.19 —124,360.60 —5 —169,651.01 —7 
SO, 19,990.00 —223.00 --1 —633.00 —3 
Sale of Soft Drink Stamps ___~__~- 71,900.04 —927.31 -~-1 —2,327.33 3 
Ss [$e Ee 108,404.33 +2,714.05 +3 +8,637.74 +9 
Fees, Clerk of Supreme Court ___-~- 257.78 +-21.87 +9 +95.32 +59 
Fees, Clerk of St. Louis Court of 
0S ES eee 2,868.06 +572.18 +25 +783.66 +88 
Fees, Clerk of Kansas City Court 
I ain aicsctenin ets eniaadiatiain 894.75 —1,366.65 —60 —1,737.90 -- 66 
Fees, Clerk of Springfield Court of 
OS ee ie aaa 2,292.25 +330.08 +17 +237.58 +11 
Fees, Labor and Industrial Inspec- 
iiss aie eie dl Deena ices 36,767.50 —8,076.99 —18 —10,952.51 —28 
Rent of Capitol Stand .........- 849.80 +701.75 +474 +849.80 conn 
Dairy License Fees  ____._-----~~- 5,746.00 —416.00 —7 —704.12 —1l1 
Express Company Tax ----~---~- a 23,760.16 —9,244.68 —28 —19,785.13 —45 
Missouri Dental Board ___-_-~~- 30.08 —15.14 —33 —26.92 —47 
Collateral Inheritance Tax —~--_-~~- 606.75 —1,076.65 —64 -+-76.00 +14 
OEE fee 278.21 —71.83 —21 —803.71 —74 
Fee, Hairdressing and Cosmetics — 36,700.00 +8,484.15 +30 —5,000.00 —12 
A A tie $11,127, 881.81. .+-scceeecccescvccce bbbRhee seas Otirbae ns Ob hand enes 
Net decrease of June 30, 1932, when 
EES iO ee eee ee eee 


Net decrease of June 30, 1932. when 


compared to June 30, 1930 _.-~ ............05. 


*Sources wh ch constitute the major portion of the school moncy. 


Eighteen sources of revenue have decreased 
since last year (June 30, 1931). The decreases 
have amounted to $1,793,949.94 more than the 
increases. This is 16% of the total revenue 
received from these sources for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1932. 

A similar comparison of the amount re- 
ceived up to June 30, 1932, as compared to the 
amount received from the same sources two 
years before, namely, June 30, 1930, shows 
that there has been a decrease of $4,778,681.12 
in these items during the two year period. 
This amount represents 43% of the total rev- 
enue from these sources for the year ending 
June 30, 1932. 

The greatest decrease in any one source of 
revenue has been in the inheritance tax. Ap- 
proximately one and four-tenths millions of 
dollars less came into the fund this year than 
last. The decrease over the two year period 
was approximately two and three-tenths mil- 
lions, 

The income tax is the only relatively large 
source of revenue which has increased this 
year over last. 

Table 3 shows that there has been an in- 
crease of $72,125.78 representing a 2% in- 


crease over the receipts of June 30, 1931. A 
comparison of the amount of revenue from 
this source this year (June 30, 1932), with the 
amount 2 years past (June 30, 1930) shows 
that it has decreased $1,300,199.32 or 27%. 
In the light of this fact a 2% gain this year 
over last shows that some important factor 
has been operating. 


TABLE 4 
The Five Chief Sources of State Revenue of Which the 
State Public School Fund Shares One-third Part, 
for the Year Beginning July 1, 1931, 
and Ending June 30, 1932. 

Percentage each 
item is of the 
total revenue 

of which the 

Receipts from public school 

July 1,1931to fund receives 
June 30, 1932 one-third part. 


Sources of revenue 
of which the State 
Public School 
Fund receives 
one-third part 

















Snhestianes Tee ...<.cccae $1,724,987.54 15.50 
Corporation Franchise Tax — 1.716.898.64 15.438 
County Foreign Insurance .. 1,243,330.34 11.17 
3; = aeweesneres $,475,078.35 $1.23 
County Collections .....---~ 2,238,783.19 20.12 
Total the above five sources $10.399.078.06 93.45 
Total of the 23 other sources 728,803.75 6.55 
Total of the 28 sources —. $11,127,881.81 100.00 
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The State Public School Fund receives one- 
third ot the general revenue. he revenue of 
tne state is aerived trom 3% sources as shown 
by ‘Table 1. Revenue from five of these 
suurces does not become a part of the public 
school fund. ‘ltherefore, 28 sources of revenue 
constitute the sum of which the state public 
schooi iund is one-third part. 

‘able 4 shows the amount of revenue from 
the tive major sources relative to each other 
and to the twenty-three other sources. 

‘the total amount of revenue for the cur- 
rent year of which the public school fund is 
a part, amounts to $11,127,881.81. The in- 
come tax amounts to $3,475,078.35, which is 
31.23% of the total. 

The total revenue from the five sources item- 
ized in the table constitutes 93.45% of the 
total revenue from the 28 sources. The total 
revenue from the 23 other sources makes up 
only 6.55% of the $11,127,881.81. The vari- 
ation in the five sources of revenue listed in 
Table IV, therefore, is of major significance 
to the public schools of the state. 

Table 5 shows what these five sources of 
revenue amounted to for the last three con- 
secutive years. 

The inheritance tax shows the greatest de- 
crease. It dropped from approximately 4 
million in 1930 to approximately 1.7 million 
in 1932. The corporation franchise tax shows 
a steady loss. The county foreign insurance 
tax has slightly increased. The income tax 
receipts were greatly reduced in 1931 over 
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revenue for 1932 is $4,423,336.97 less than the 

amount received two years ago and $1,574,- 

979.74 less than that received last year. 

Summary 

1. The state revenue from the various sources 
has gradually decreased over a three-year 
period. ‘there was a decrease in the gen- 
eral revenue funds of approximately 2.6 
millions from 1930 to 1931 and a decrease 
ot approximately 2 million from 1931 i» 
1932. The decrease of the three-year 
period was approximately 4.6 millions. 

2. A study of the sources of state revenue dis- 
closes a decrease in the amount received 
from 18 sources and an increase in 10; that 
the magnitude of the items which have de- 
creased is relatively much greater than 
that of the items showing increases, the re- 
sultant of which shows a larger decrease 

3. The state school fund receives 4 part of 
28 of the 33 sources of state revenue. Of 
the 28 there are five chief sources, namely, 
Inheritance Tax, Corporation Franchise 
Tax, County Foreign Insurance, Income 
Tax and County Collections. These con- 
stitute 93.45% of the state school money. 
The other 23 constitute a total of only 
6.55%. 

4. The five sources listed have decreased $4,- 
423,336.97 from June 30, 1930, to June 30, 
1932. 

5. The Inheritance Tax has decreased from 
$4,063,206.14 on (June 30. 1930) to $1,724,- 
987.54 on (June 30, 1932). 


TABLE 5 

A Comparison of the Receipis of the Five Chief Sources of Revenue of which the State Public School 

Fund is a Part, For Three Consecutive Years Ending June 30, 1930-31-32. 
Receipts from Receipts from 
July 1, 1931, to July 1, 1930, to 
June 30, 1932 June 30, 1931. 


Receipts from 
July 1, 1929, to 
June 30, 1930. 


- Sources of revenue of which the 
Pulic School Fund is a part. 








$4,063,206.44 





EI ae ee eT Ee $1,724,987.54 $3,107,591.25 

Corporation Franchise Tax .................. 1,716,898.64 1,868,352.65 2,340,152.79 
Ee 1,243,330.34 1,232,017.64 1,235,344.03 
SS) eee ee ee i dies tliaebinndiin 3,475,078.35 $,402,952.57 4,775,277.67 
ri oat ileal dal aialieieans 2,238,783.19 2,363,143.79 2,408,434.20 





the preceding year but a slight increase is 
noticeable in 1932 over 1931. The county col- 
lections have remained fairly constant. 

The sums of these five sources for each of 
the three years show that there has been a 
heavy decrease each year until the amount of 


$10,399,078.06 


$11,974,057.90 $14,822,415.13 


6. The chief sources of state revenue of which 
the State Public School Fund is one-third 
part have materially decreased each year 
for the past three years until the state is 
unable to pay the full guarantee as had 
been anticipated. 


High School Music Materials 


By Virginia Meierhoffer, State Supervisor of Music. 


Within the last few years a-great advance 
has been made in the type of instrumental 
materials published for school use. The most 
important developments are, marking of fin- 
gering and bowing, provision of parts for sub- 
stitute instruments, cueing and conductor’s 
scores. A great majority of the publishers are 
providing us with a good supply of satisfac- 
tory instrumental material which is appro- 
priate to the understanding and relative emo- 


tional capacity of the young player. 
The following lists of band and orchestra 


materials have been carefully selected and 
arranged according to difficulty. 

Material for instrumental class instruction, 
instrumental solos, cantatas, operettas, song 
collections and Christmas Music will appear 
in the November issue of School and Com- 
munity. 

BAND 
Elementary 
(Easy material for beginning bands) 
Bennett—PRINCESS OF THE SUN—Ditson 
Bennett—A NIGHT IN JUNE—C. L. Barnhouse 
Schumann—TRAUMERI—C. Fischer 
Sullivan—LOST CHORD—C. Fischer 
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Folios 
Bennett—BAND BOOK NO. I—Fillmoré 
Chennete—BUILDING THE BAND—Rubank 
Fox—PROGRESSIVE ELEMENTARY SERIES—Fox 
Gr.fin—FOUNDATION TO BAND PLAYING—J. W. 
Jenkins 
Jenkins—BEGINNERS’ BAND BOOK—J. W. Jenkins 
McConathy, Morgan and Clarke—-THE DITSON SCHOOL 
AND COMMUNITY BAND SERIES—0O. Ditson 
Maddy-Giddings—INSTRUMENTAL TECHNIQUE 
Maddy-Giddings—WILLIS GRADED BAND AND OR- 
CHESTRA BOOK—Willis é 
Webber—BAND FUNDAMENTALS—White-Smith 
Intermediate 
(Material of medium difficulty for bands having at least 
a year’s training) 
Balfe—BOHEMIAN GIRL—C. L. Barnhouse 
Beaumont—CON AMORE—C. Fischer 
Beethoven—MINUET IN G—C. Fischer 
Bennett—MILITARY ESCORT—Fillmore 
Bizet—INTERMEZZO FROM L’ARLESIENNE, SUITE 
NO. 2—C. Fischer 
Bizet—SERENADE ESPAGNOLE—C. Fischer 
Boieldieu—CALIF OF BAGDAD—C. Fischer 
Chaminade—SCARF DANCE—Cundy-Bettoney 
Chopin—MAZURKA—op. 68, No. 3—C. C. Birchard 
Donizetti—FAVORITE FANTASIE—Cundy-Bettoney 
Drdla—SERENADE—C. Fischer 
Eilenberg—FIRST HEART THROBS—C. Fischer 
Fradeneck—INVINCIBLE FIDELITY MARCH—Fillmore 
Ghys—GAVOTTE, LOUIS XIII—C. Fischer 
Gounod—FUNERAL MARCH OF A MARIONETTE—C. 
Fischer 
Grainger—LONDONDERRY AIR—C. Fischer 
Grieg—ASE’S DEATH FROM “PEER GYNT SUITE” 
—C. Fischer 
Grieg—EROTIC—C. Fischer 
Grieg —SOLVEJG’S SONG—C. Fischer 
Gruenwald—RHINEFELS—John Church 
Herbert—SERENADE—C. Fischer 
Keler-Bela—LUTSPIEL—C. Fischer 
Klein—THE BOOSTER MARCH—Fillmore 
Klohr—HEADS UP MARCH—John Chirch 
Lavallie—THE BRIDAL ROSE 
Massenet—ANGELUS FROM “SCENES PITTORES- 
QUES”"—C. Fischer 
Meyer-Helmund—SERENADE ROCCOCO—C. Fischer 
Mozart—MINUET DON JUAN—C. Fischer 
Rimsky-Korsakcow—SONG OF INDIA—C. Fischer 
Roberts—APPLE BLOSSOMS—Feist 
Schubert—MOMENT MUSICAL—C. Fischer 
Seitz—INSTITUTE MARCH—R. F. Seitz 
Seredy—IN MELODY LAND—C. Fischer 
Seredy—SULLIVAN’S OPERATIC GEMS—C. Fischer 
Wagner—BRIDAL CHORUS FROM LOHENGRIN— 
Cundy-Bettoney 
Folios 
Bennett—BAND BOOK NO. II—Fillmore 
Birchard—BIRCHARD BAND BOOK—C. C. Birchard 
Fox—OLD MASTER’S SERIES, Vol. I—Fox 
Holmes—AEOLIAN BAND CLASSICS'—Fitzsimons 
Jenkins—ADVANCED BAND BOOK—J. W. Pepper 
Lockhart—GRADED CHORALS—Witmark 
Advanced 
(Material suitable for well organized bands) 
Bagley—NATIONAL EMBLEM MARCH—Walter Jacobs 
Beethoven—EGMONT OVERTURE—C. Fischer 
Berlioz—RAKOCZY MARCH—C. Fischer 
Bizett—PRELUDE L’ARLESIENNE SUITE—C. Fischer 
Blon—WHISPERING FLOWERS—C. Fischer 
Boieldieu—LA DAME BLANCHE—C. Fischer 
Rorowski—ADORATION—C. Fischer 
Brahms—HUNGARIAN DANCES—Numbers 5, 6, 7, 8 
—C. Fischer 
meee. * — FROM THE GREAT PLAINS—C. 
ischer 
Busch—HYMN AND PROCESSIONAL—Fitzsimons 
Chabrier—ESPANA RHAPSODIE—C. Fischer 
Chambers—CHICAGO TRIBUNE MARCH—Seitz 
Chambers—MARCH RELIGIOSO—C. Fischer 
Chopin—POLONAISE MILITAIRE—C. Fischer 
raaeens ~~" “aaa NORWEGIAN RHAPSODY—Wit- 
mar 
Codina—ZACATECAS MARCH—C. Fischer 
Cook—FIGHTING BOR MARCH—1 .udwig 
Delibes—BALLET FROM COPELLIA—Ditson 
Delibes—MARCH AND PROCESSIONAL FROM “SYL- 
VIA”—G. Schirmer 
Deppen—A JAPANESE SUNSET—Fox 


Dix—MUSIC CRITIC’S DREAM—O. Ditson 
Dvorak—SLAVONIC DANCE—O. Ditson 
Elgar—POMP AND CIRCUMSTANCE—Boosey & Co. 
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Fillmore—136th U. S. A. FIELD ARTILLERY MARCH 
—C. L. Barnhouse 
Ganni—LA CZARINE—C. Fischer 
German—THREE DANCES FROM HENRY VIII—C. 
Fischer 
Glinka—VALSE FANTAISIE—C. C. Birchard 
Goldmark—SAKUNTALA OVERTURE—C. Fischer 
Gomey—IL GUARANY—C. Fischer 
Gounod—MARCH ET CORTEGE—C. Fischer 
Gounod—MIRELLA OVERTURE—C. Fischer 
Grainger—MOLLY ON THE SHORE—C. Fischer 
Grieg—SIGURD JORSALFAR—C. Fischer 
Hadley—HEROD OVERTURE—C. Fischer 
Hall—_TENTH REGIMENT MARCH—C. Fischer 
Hall—WEDDING OF THE WINDS WALTZ—. Fischer 
Herbert—AMERICAN FANTASIE—E. Schuberth 
Herold—ZAMPA OVERTURE—C. Fischer 
Hoppin—CLASS COLORS MARCH—C. C. Birchard 
Jensen—THE HAPPY WANDERER—C. C. Birchard 
Jessel—PARADE OF THE WOODEN SOLDIERS—E. B. 
Marks : 
Keler-Bela—TEMPELWEIKE OVERTURE—C. Fischer 
Lake—AMERICAN TRUMPETER MARCH—C. Fischer 
Lake—EVOLUTION OF DIXIE—C. Fischer 
Lake—INDIAN SUMMER SUITE—C. Fischer 
Lassen—FESTIVAL OVERTURE—C. Fischer 
Liszt—LES PRELUDES—C. Fischer 
subomirsky—DANCE ORIENTAL—G. Schirmer 
Luigini—-BALLET EGYPTIAN—C. Fischer 
Massenet—PHEDRE OVERTURE—C. Fischer 
Meacham—AMERICAN PATROL MARCH—C. Fischer 
a MARCH OF THE PRIESTS—C. 
ischer 
Meyerbeer—CORONATION MARCH—C. Fischer 
Meyerbeer—FACKELTANZ—IN B FLAT—C. Fischer 
Morrison—NO SURRENDER MARCH—C. C. Birchard 
Moszkowski—SPANISH DANCES—O. Ditson 
Mozart—GLORIA FROM 12th MASS—J. G. Richards 
Mozart—DON JUAN OVERTURE—C. Fischer 
Nevin—A DAY IN VENICE—John Church 
Nicolai —-MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR OVERTURE— 
C. Fischer 
Panella—ON THE SQUARE MARCH—Panella 
Pryor—WHISTLER AND HIS DOG—C. Fischer 
Purdy—ON WISCONSIN MARCH—C. J. Hambitzer 
Reissiger—YELVA—C. Fischer 
Rossini—-SEMIRAMIDE—C. Fischer 
Rubinstein—MELODY IN F-—C. Fischer 
Safranek—ATLANTIS—C. Fischer 
Safranek—DON QUIXOTE—C. Fischer 
——- ~~ MILITAIRE FRANCAISE—C. 
ischer 
eemee: ~~ goneoee POEME SYMPHONIQUE—C. 
ischer 
Saint-Saens PRELUDE DE DELUGE—C. Fischer 
Schubert—BALLET MUSIC “ROSAMUNDE’’—C. Fischer 
Seitz—GRANDIOSO—Seitz 
Sibelius—VALSE TRISTE—Hawkes-Harris 
Sousa—EL CAPITAN MARCH—John Church 
Sousa—ROYAL WELSH FUSILIERS—Presser 
Sousa—SEMPER FIDELIS—C. Fischer 
Sousa—STARS AND STRIPES FOREVER—John Church 
——— FROM THE VIENNA WOODS—C. 
ischer 
Suppe—LIGHT CAVALRY OVERTURE—O. Ditson 
Suppe—MORNING, NOON AND NIGHT IN VIENNA— 
C. Fischer 
Tschaikowsky—ANDANTE CANTABILE—C. Fischer 
Tschaikowsky—1812 OVERTURE—C. Fischer 
Verdi—_AIDA MARCH—C. Fischer 
Wagner—GRALSRITTER MARCH—C. Fischer 
Wagner—LOHENGRIN—O. Ditson 
Wagner—RIENZI OVERTURE—C. Fischer 
Weber—EURYANTHE OVERTURE—C. Fischer 
Weber—INVITATION A LA VALSE—Hawkes 
Weber—OBERON OVERTURE—C. Fischer 
saceaenes ~~ placate INDIAN LOVE LYRICS— 
oosey 
Zamenick—NEAPOLITAN NIGHTS—Fox 
Foli 


08 
Maddy—THE CARL FISCHER SYMPHONIC BAND 
FOLIO—C. Fischer 
Maddy-Clark—-MASTER SERIES FOR YOUNG BANDS 
—G. Schirmer 
ORCHESTRA 
Elementary 
(Most elementary music for school orchestras) 
Christopher—RIP VAN WINKLE SUITE—Hoffman 
Gounod—MARCH ROMAINE—Willis 
Maddy—AMERICANIZATION MEDLEY—Willis 
Maddy—MEDLEY OF FOLK TUNES—Willis 
Maddy—SCHOOL PARADE—Willis 
Rebmann-Clark—SCHUMANN SUITE-—G. Schirmer 
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Rebmann-Clark—WEBER SUITE—G. Schirmer 

Schumann—SOLDIERS’ PARADE, Op. 68, No. 2—G. 
Schirmer 

Weber—MARCH OF THE PEASANTS FROM “DER 
FREISCHUTZ”’—G. Schirmer 

Collections 

Cheyette—-FOUR AND TWENTY TUNES—Fischer 

Gordon—JUNIOR SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY OR- 
CHESTRA— Willis 

McConathy-Stock—SYMPHONY SERIES, 
Silver, Burdett 

Maddy-Giddings—INSTRUMENTAL QUARTET REPER- 
TOIRE—Wiillis 

Maddy-Giddings—THE UNIVERSAL TEACHER—Willis 

Maddy-Giddings—THE WILLIS GRADED SCHOOL OR- 
CHESTRA—Willis 

Presser—EASIEST ORCHESTRA COLLECTION—Press- 


Series I— 


er 
Presser—POPULAR ORCHESTRA BOOK—Presser 
Rebmann-Clark—ELEMENTARY ORCHESTRA SERIES, 
Units I-VI—G. Sch'rmer 
Intermediate 
(Violins within the first three positions, other instru- 
ments of corresponding difficulty) 
Amani—MINUET ANCIEN—C. C. Birchard 
Anthony—SALUTE TO THE COLORS—Presser 
Bach—BOURREE IN G MINOR—Ditson 
Bach—GAVOTTE AND MUSETTE—Ditson 
Beethoven—CONTRA DANCE IN C—Ditson 
Beethoven—MILITARY MARCH IN C—G. Schirmer 
Beethoven—TURKISH MARCH—Ditson 
Bennett—HAYDN SYMPHONY SUITE NO. 1—Gamble 


Hinged 
Bickford—NOVELETTE—C. C. Birchard 
Boieldieu—OVERTURE TO “THE CALIF OF BAG- 
DAD”—Willis 
Brahms—HUNGARIAN DANCES, Nos. 3-6, 7-8—C. 
Fischer 
Chaminade—SERENADE—G. Schirmer 
Chopin—MAZURKA—Op. 68, No. 8—C. C. Birchard 
Coerne—EXALTATION—Ditson 
Dallam—THE SLAVE—C. C. Birchard 
Friml—A CHINESE LOVE SONG FROM THE SUITE 
“PO-LING AND MING-TOY’’—Willis 
Gluck—DANCE OF THE HAPPY SPIRITS—Silver, 
Burdett 
Gossec—GAVOTTE—C. Fischer 
Gounod—MARCH ROMAINE—Walter Jacobs 
Gounod—OVERTURE TO MIREILLE—Silver-Burdett 
Gounod—WALTZ FROM BALLET MUSIC TO “FAUST” 
—C. C. Birchard 
Griege—HYMN TO THE NORSE GODS—Irving Berlin 
Grieg—MATROSENLEID—C. C. Birchard 
Handel—LARGO FROM “XERXES”—Silver Burdett— 
C. Fischer 
Haydn—CA PRICCIO—Ditson 
et > wid FROM SYMPHONY No. 
erlin 
ett gel FROM THE THIRD SYMPHONY— 
illis 
Herbert—SERENADE—Emil Ascher 
Hungarian—RAKOCZY MARCH—Ditson 
Jensen—THE HAPPY WANDERER—C. C. Birchard 
Tazarus—HUNTING SONG. op. 14, No. 3—Ditson 
Mendelssohn—MARCH FROM “ATHALIA”’—Silver, 
Burdett; Presser; Ascher 
Mendelssohn—SONG WITHOUT WORDS—op. 30, No. 
38—G. Schirmer 
Moszkowsky—SPANISH DANCE No. 4—Willis 
Mozart—ALLEGRO FROM SYMPHONY No. 12 in G— 
G. Schirmer 
Mozart—PRIEST’S MARCH FROM “THE MAGIC 
FLUTE”’—John Church 
Nevin—A DAY IN VENICE—C. Fischer 
Olsen—NORWEGIAN SERENADE—C. C. Birchard 
Pasternack—RUSTIC IDYL—TIrvine Berlin 
Poldini—DANCING DOLL—Carl Fischer 
Rebmann-Clark—BEETHOVEN SUITE. CLASSIC 
DANCE SUITE. GRIEG SUITE, 
HANDEL SUITE, HAYDN SUITE. 
MENDELSSOHN SUITE. MOZART 
SUITE. SCHUBERT SUITE, TSCHAI- 
KOWSKY SUITE—G. Schirmer 
Reineke—LITTLE SUTTE No. 9—G. Schirmer 
Rimsky-Korsskoff—SONG OF INDIA—O. Ditson 
Rubinstein—TWILIGHT—C. C. Birchard 
Schubert—BALLET MUSIC FROM “ROSAMUNDE”— 
Silver. Burdett: G. Schirmer 
Schubert—MARCH MILITAIRE—Silver, Burdett 
Schubert-—MOMENT MUSICAL—O. Ditson: G. Schirmer 
Schumann—THE ALBUM—C. C. Birchard 
Schumann—THE HUNTING SONG—C. C. Birchard 
Schumann—TRAUMERI—G. Schirmer 





2—Irving 


Tschaikowsky—HUMORESQUE—O. Ditson; G. Schirmer 

Tschaikowsky—MARCH OF THE TIN SOLDIERS, op. 
39, No. 5—G. Schirmer 

Tschaikowsky—SWEET DREAMS—op. 30, No. 21—G. 
Schirmer i 

Valensen—MINUET—C. Fischer 

Collections 

Fox—OLD MASTER’S FOLIO, Vol. I—Fox 

Gordon—PROGRESSIVE ORCHESTRA COLLECTION, 
Book II—Willis 

McConathy-Stock—SYMPHONY SERIES II—Silver, 
Burdett 

Maddy-Giddings—INSTRUMENTAL TECHNIQUE FOR 
ORCHESTRA AND BAND—Willis 

Maddy-Giddings—THE UNIVERSAL TEACHER—Willis 

Maddy-Giddings—THE WILLIS GRADED SCHOOL OR- 
CHESTRA AND BAND SERIES, Vol. II— 
Willis 

Maddy—STANDARD ORCHESTRA FOLIO, No. 4— 
Irving Berlin 

Schmidt—SCHIRMER’S ist TEN PIECES FOR OR- 
CHESTRA—G. Schirmer 

Schmidt—-SCHIRMER’S 2nd TEN PIECES FOR OR- 
CHESTRA—G. Schirmer 

—— STRING ORCHESTRA ALBUM 


—C. Fise 
Wheeler JENKINS" BEGINNERS’ ORCHESTRA BOOK 
—J. W. Jenkins 
Wilson—PIPES AND REEDS—J. Fischer 
Advanced 


Auber—OVERTURE “MASANIELLO”’—C. Fischer 


Beethoven—FIRST SYMPHONY IN C MAJOR—C. 
Fischer 

Beethoven—OVERTURE TO “PROMETHEUS”’—C. 
Fischer 


Beethoven—THIRD SYMPHONY IN E FLAT—C. Fischer 

Beethoven—TURKISH MARCH FROM “THE RUINS 
OF ATHENS’’—Walter Jacobs 

Beghon—PRELUDE—C. Fischer 

Bellini—OVERTURE “NORMA’”’—Ditson 

Berlioz-Liszt—RAKOCZY MARCH—Walter Jacobs 

Bizet—L’ARLESIENNE SUITES \i'o. 1 and No. 2— 
C. Fischer 

Boieldieu—-OVERTURE “LA DAME BLANCHE’’—C. 
Fischer 

de Boisdeffre—AU BORD D’UN RUISSEAU—C. Fischer 

Brahms—HUNGARIAN DANCES, Nos. 2, 5, 6, 7 

Busch—IN THE WOODLAND, MINIATURE SUITE— 
LYRIC SUITE—OZARKA SUITE—Fitzsimons 

Chabrier—ESPANA RHAPSODY—G. Schirmer 

Chopin—MAZURKA—C. C. Birchard 

Coon—BY CANDLE LIGHT—C. C. Birchard 

Delibes—BALLET SUITE “LA SOURCE,” No. 2—Ross 
Jungnickle 

Delibes—BALLET “SYLVIA’’—C. Fischer 

Delibes—Ethopian Dance from “SYLVIA”—C. C. Birch- 





ard 
Delibes—-OVERTURE TO “LE ROI L’A DIT”’—Ross 
Jungnickle 
Drego—SERENADE—J. W. Pepper 
Drego—VALSE BLUETTE—G. Schirmer 
Dvorak—FROM THE WESTERN WORLD—-Silver, Bur- 


ett 

Dvorak—SLAVONIC DANCE—Silver, Burdett 

Dvorak—SYMPHONY NO. 5 IN E MINOR “FROM THE 
NEW WORLD”—C. Fischer 

Friml—PO-LING AND MING-TOY, CHINESE SUITE 
—C. C. Birchard 

German—THREE DANCES FROM “HENRY VIII’— 
G. Schirmer 

Gounod—BALLET MUSIC TO “FAUST’—C. Fischer 

Gounod—FUNERAL MARCH OF A MARIONETTE— 
Walter Jacobs 

Grainger—COUNTRY GARDENS—G. Schirmer 

Grainger—IRISH TUNE FROM COUNTY DERRY—G. 
Schirmer 

Gre. inger—TWO MOVEMENTS FROM THE SUITE 
“IN A NUT SHELL’—G. Schirmer 

Grieg—CHRISTMAS MUSIC—C. C. Birchard 

Grieg—NORWEGIAN DANCE NO. 2, op. 35—Walter 


Jacobs 
Grieg—PEER GYNT SUITES NO. 1 and No. 2—C. 
Fischer 
Hadley—ALMA MATER OVERTURE—¢. C. Birchard 
Hadley—MAY DAY DANCE—C. C. Birchard 
Hadley—SUITE ANCIENNE—C. Fischer 
Hall—WEDDING OF THE WINDS, WALTZ—C. Fischer 
Halvorsen—TRIUMPHAL MARCH OF THE BOYARDS 
—Silver. Burdett 
Hoppen—EXALTATION—C. C. Birchard 
Kreisler—LIEBESFREUD, WALTZ—C. Fischer 


Lisstt—LIEBESTRAUM NO. 6—Walter Jacobs: G. 
Schirmer 
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Lully—GAVOTTE IN D MINOR—Ditson 
MacDowell—THIRD MOVEMENT FROM SONATA 
TRAGICA—G. Schirmer 
Massenet—ANGELUS AND MARCH FROM SUITE 
“SCENES PITTORESQUE’’—O. Ditson 
Mendelssohn—CANZONETTA—Silver, Burdett 
Mendelssohn—OVERTURE TO “RUY BLAS’’—C. Fischer 
Mendelssohn—O V ERTURE TO “A MIDSUMMER 
NIGHT’S DREAM’’—C. Fischer 
Mozart—JUPITER SYMPHONY, No. 41—C. Fischer 
Mozart—OVERTURE “BELMONT AND CONSTANCE” 
—Carl Fischer, Breitkopf and Hartel 
Mozart—OVERTURE “MAGIC FLUTE”—C. Fischer 
Mozart—S'YMPHONY IN E FLAT MAJOR—C. Fischer 
Nevin—NARCISSUS—C. C. Birchard 
Offenbach—OVERTURE TO “ORPHEE AUX ENFERS” 
—C. Fischer 
Pierne—PATROL OF THE TIN SOLDIERS—Irving 


Berlin 
Ponchielli—DANCE OF THE HOURS, BALLET MUSIC 
FROM “LA GIOCONDA’’—G. Schirmer 
Raf—PARTING MARCH FROM “LENORE SYM- 
PHONY”’— Willis 
Raff—ROMANCE IN F, op. 2, No. 2—Ditson 
Rubinstein—KAMMENOI-OSTROW—G. Schirmer 
Saint-Saens—FRENCH MILITARY MARCH FROM 
“SUITE ALGERIENNE’’—Silver, Burdett 
Saint-Saens—THE SWAN FROM “THE CARNIVAL OF 
ANIMALS”’—Silver, Burdett 
Scharwenka—BARCAROLLE, op. 62, No, 4—Ditson 
Schubert—SINFONIETTA—Silver, Burdett 
Schubert—UNFINISHED SYMPHONY—C. Fischer 
Sibelius—FINLANDIA—G. Schirmer 
Sibelius—FROM THE NORTH—G. Schirmer 
Sibelius—VALSE TRISTE—C. Fischer 
Strauss—TALES FROM THE VIENNA WOODS—Dit- 
son; C. Fischer 
Suppe’-—OVERTURE TO “PIQUE DAME”—C. Fischer 
Tho -OVERTURE TO “MIGNON’’—C. Fischer 
Tschaikowsky—THORNROSE& WALTZ FROM “THE 
SLEEPING BEAUTY’’—Silver, Burdett 
Tschaikowsky—TREPA K—Ditson 
Tschaikowsky—-NUT CRACKER SUITE—C. Fischer 
Verdi—MARCH FROM “AIDA”—C. Fischer 
Wagner—OVERTURE TO “RIENZI’’—C. Fischer 
Wagner—WALTA’S PRIZE SONG FROM “DIE MEIS- 
TERSINGER’’—Ross Jungnickle 
Weber—INVITATION TO THE DANCE—C. Fischer 
Weber—OVERTURE TO “DER FREISCHIETZ”’—C. 


Fischer 
Weber—OVERTURE TO “OBERON”’—C. Fischer 
Collections 
Fischer—COLILECTION OF STANDARD OVERTURES 
—C. Fischer 
eet “pene ORCHESTRA COLLECTIONS 
—Willis 
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—with these ready-made, 
scientific supplementary 
materials and _ teaching 
helps. 


CHECK the items concern- 

ing which you would like to 

have DETAILED INFOR- 

MATION, tear out this advertisement, and mail 

it to us. 

ij Teaching Equipment for Elson Basic Readers. 

|_| Number Stories. Easy primary readers which 
prepare for third-grade arithmetic. 

[.] Primary Arithmetic Materials 
Drill Cards, Pads, etc.). 

[_] Arithmetic Work-Books (Grades 3 to 8). 

[_] Better Sentence Builders, language work- 
books (Grades 5 to 8). For Grades ~~ — 

[_] Convenient Teacher’s Editions, Elson Basic 
Readers. 
Free Paper Manual, Elson Basic Readers—for 
GE peemiictonnn ° 

[_] Free Manual for Standard Service Arithmetics. 

L_] Complete 1932 Price List. 
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SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 
623 S. Wabash Avenue Chicago 
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McConathy-Stock—THE SYMPHONY SERIES—Series 
III, IV and V—Silver, Burdett 

Maddy-Giddings—-WILLIS GRADED ORCHESTRA AND 
BAND SERIES, Vol. III—Willis 

Philharmonic Orchestra Series—O. Ditson 

ee — yp FOR SCHOOL ORCHESTRA—C. 
ischer 

Schirmer—MASTER SERIES FOR YOUNG ORCHES- 
TRA—G. Schirmer 


Plans for American History Units 


I. The American Revolution (9 lessons) 
Aim: 

a. To show why the colonists asserted their 
independence. 

b. To develop an appreciation of the colon- 
ists for their efforts in gaining complete 
freedom. 

ce. To develop an appreciation of the heroic 
characters of the Revolution. 

Materials: 
History texts. 
Maps. 
World Book (or other reference). 
Historical readers. 
Procedure: 

1. Give a pretest to determine what is al- 
ready known about the Revolution. 

2. Study the map showing the location of 
the colonies. 

3. List the advantages of England and those 
of the colonies as to: 


By Irene O’Brien, Rural Supervisor Northwest Mo. District. 


a. Size and training of army. 
b. Wealth available for carrying on a 
war. 
c. Supplies available for carrying on a 
war. 
In the light of these facts who should 
have won the war? 


Problems: 
1. Why did the war between England and 
her colonies begin? 
2. How did the colonies with so few advan- 
tages win the war? 


Vocabulary needed: 

1, expansion; 2. frustrate; 3. pence; 4. effigy; 
5. enforcement; 6. intolerable; 7. massacre; 
8. hamper; 9. enlist; 10. non-importation; 
11. musket; 12. pouch; 13. declaration; 14. 
revolutionary; 15. alliance; 16. neutral; 17. 
ally; 18. maintenance; 19. blockade; 20, 
cavalry. 
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Study questions: 

1. How had the colonists developed the in- 
dependence which resulted in the Revo- 
lution ? 

2. List the steps toward political democracy 
which they had taken prior to 1775. 

3. What acts of England angered the colon- 
ists? How did England try to keep the 
colonists peaceful after each resistance ? 

4. To what extent did the character of co- 
lonial governments, by 1769, have to do 
with the Revolution? 

5. How did the action of George III hasten 
the final separation of the colonies from 
England? 

6. Why did not the colonists buy stamps, 
in keeping with Stamp Act of 1765, as 
the people did during our World War? 

7. Find the ways by which the colonies re- 
sisted England’s attempts at control. 

8. Show that the colonies had no notion of 
demanding independence at the time the 
trouble started. 

9. State in your own words the cause of 
the Revolution. 

10. Show that the Declaration of Independ- 
ence was a result of England’s refusing 
to be reasonable with the colonists. 

11. Why was Washington, one of the wealth- 
iest men of his time, willing to risk his 
fortune and life in the Revolution. 

a. Write a description of Washington as 
a soldier; as a patriot. 

12. Compare the hospitality in the homes 
shown the soldiers of the Revolution with 
that shown the World War soldiers. 

13. Compare the patriots or Whigs with the 
loyalists or Tories; with the neutrals. 
14. Compare the neutrals of Revolutionary 
times with the non-voter of today. 

15. Prepare a map showing the most im- 
portant campaigns of the war. 

16. Show the importance of each of the fol- 
lowing on later historv: 

a. First Continental Congress. 
b. Second Continental Congress. 
ce. Articles of Confederation. 

17. Discuss the Treaty of Peace of 1783. 
Comnare the length of time needed for 
making this treatv with that needed fol- 
lowing the World War. 


Subjects for special reports: 


1. House of Burgesses; 2. Mayflower Com- 
pact; 3. Connecticut Charter; 4. Stamp Act; 
5. Stamp Act Congress; 6. Navigation 
Acts; 7. Townshend Acts; 8. Boston Mas- 
sacre; 9. Intolerable Acts: 10. Boston Port 
Bill: 11. “Common Sense”; 12. Declaration 
of Independence: 13. George the Third: 14. 
Writs of Assistance: 15. Quartering Acts; 
16. James Otis; 17. Patrick Henry; 18. Min- 
utemen: 19. Paul Revere: 20. Samuel Adams; 
21. William Pitt; 22. Benjamin Franklin; 
23. John Paul Jones; 24. Israel Putnam; 25. 
Cornwallis; 26. Nathan Hale; 27. Marauis 
de Lafayette; 28. Robert Morris; 29. Valley 
Forge; 30. Committees of Correspondence; 
31. Lord Grenville; 32. The adoption of the 
“Stars and Stripes.” 
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Poetry to be used: 

4. wwathan Hale py Finch. 

z. Concord Hymn by Emerson. 

%. Grandmother’s Story ot Bunker Hill by 

Holmes. 

. Song oc Marion’s Men by Bryant. 
. Paut Revere’s Ride by Longteliow. 
. Seventy-Six by Bryant. 
Revolutionary Alarm by Bancroft. 
Pictures to be studied: 
1. Washington Crossing the Delaware. 
2. Valley Forge. 
Song: 
1. Yankee Doodle. 
Additional material: 

1. Any fiction or history readers which bear 
upon this period. 

II. The Critical Period, the Birth, Infancy, 
» and Childhood of our Nation (16 lessons) 

im: 

a. An appreciation of the achievements of 
our nation. 

b. An understanding of the fundamental 
principles upon which our national be- 
liefs have been built. 

ec. An interest in the life processes in the 
making of history. 

Materials: 
History texts. 
Reference books. 
Maps. 
Historical readers. 
Procedure: 

1. Locate again, by use of the map, that 
section of the country which was the 
scene of the Revolutionary War. 

2. Determine, by use of the map, the forces 
which will keep the colonies apart: 

a. Communication. 
b. Industrial differences. 

3. Review the steps which have been taken 
toward Union: 

a. New England Confederation. 
. Albany Plan of Union. 
Stamp Act Congress. 
. Non-Importation agreements. 
. Committees of Correspondence. 
. First Continental Congress. 
. Second Continental Congress. 

(a) Declaration of Independence. 

(b) Articles of Confederation. 

(c) Revolutionary War. 

Give pretest to determine what is known 
of this critical period. 
Problems: 

1. How was it possible for the thirteen 
American states to become a rising na- 
tion by the year 1800? 

2. Why is it better to have some services 
performed by the nation rather than by 
separate states ? 

Vocabulary needed: 

1. confederate; 2. 


“AA oe 
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compromise; 3. ratifica- 


tion; 4. alien; 5. sedition; 6. oath; 7. al- 
legiance; 8. impairing of contracts; 9. con- 
tinuance; 10. tribute; 11. provincialism; 


12. sovereignty. 
Study questions: 
1. Compare the distribution of the nina of 
the U. S. in 1783 with the present time. 
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. Compare the means of travel and com- 


munication in 1783 with the present time. 


. How did the distribution of population 


and the means of travel and communica- 
tion effect the establishment of a nation- 
al government? 


. Compare business conditions following the 


World War with the conditions follow- 
ing the Revolutionary War. 


. List the weaknesses and the accomplish- 


ments of the Articles of Confederation. 


. By what forces were the colonists bound 


so a union may have been expected? 


. List the achievements of the Second Con- 


tinental Congress. 


. Show how one of the thirteen colonies 


changed from a colony to a state. 


. What officials are elected by popular vote? 


Determine the percentage of voters who 
voted at last election. How do you ac- 
count for a citizen’s not voting? 


. Tell the story of the framing, approval 


and adoption of the Articles of Confeder- 
ation and show why it was intended for 
a league of friendship. 


. Compare the League of Friendshiv (Ar- 


ticles of Confederation) with the League 
of Nations. 


2. List the conferences which resulted in the 


Convention of 1787 showing what states 
were represented at each one. 


. What were the most difficult problems of 


the Federal Convention of 1787? 


. List the provisions of the Ordinance of 


1787. Why was the Ordinance of 1787 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 
19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 
23. 
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drawn up? Add this territory to your 
map. 

Why were not the Articles of Confeder- 
ation amended rather than a new Con- 
stitution written? 

Make a detailed study of the Constitu- 
tion according to the following outline: 

a. Plan of organization. 

b. Organization of departments. 

c. Powers of each department. 
Compare the population of the United 
States of 1790 with now: 

a. Number of people. 

b. Location of population (city or coun- 

try; east or west). 

ce. The six largest cities of 1790 with the 

six largest cities now. 
Compare the educational institutions of 
1790 with those of the present time. 
Justify Washington’s Proclamation of 
Neutrality of-1793. 
a. Compare with the efforts toward 
neutrality of W. J. Bryan in 1913. 
Justify the passing of the Alien and 
Sedition Acts. 
a. Compare the Alien Act with the im- 
migration policy of 1917. 
Make a report on the beginning of the 
two political parties and compare their 
principles with those of the twe major 
parties today. 
Why were the States so slow about rati- 
fication of the Constitution? 
What foreign troubles did the new na- 
tion have in its infancy? 





ATWOOD--THOMAS GEOGRAPHIES 


the favorites throughout the country 


“Home Life in Far-Away Lands”, “The Americas” (with Phillips and Edwards’ 
Workbook, “The State of Missouri’’), and the Atwood-Thomas “Higher Book” fit the 
new Missouri State Course of Study for elementary schools. 


The four-book edition—‘Home Life 


in Far-Away Lands”, 


“The Americas”, 


“Nations beyond the Seas”, and “The World at Work”, or “The United States among 


the Nations” offers a thorough course for city school systems. 


New circular 662 tells the story of this successful series. 


GINN AND COMPANY, 2301 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
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VICTOR EDUCATIONAL RECORDS 


Witite and Other “Helps” for Teaching | ,.___.. | 
for Music Appreciation In Schools | Victrolas 
FREE “What We Hear in Music” - $3.00 | Radios 
Sehool Victrola Book of Opera ---- 1.00 Band 
logs “Music and Romance” ----- 2.25 | Instruments | 
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—— | 


1006 Olive St., St. Louis 














24. Tell the story of the first presidential 
election. Wherein was that election dif- 
ferent than now? 

Subjects to be used for special reports, etc.: 


1. The Genet Affair; 2. Alexander Hamilton; 
3. The French Revolution; 4. John Jay; 5. 
Henry Knox; 6. Thomas Jefferson; 7. Bill 
of Rights (why so called); 8. The National 


Bank; 9. Constitution of Missouri; 10. X Y Z 
Affair. 
Debate: 
Resolved, That a non-voting citizen should 
be disfranchised for wilful neglect of 
duty. 
Debate: 
Resolved, That Washington was justified 
in asking for the recall of Citizen Genet. 


New School Buildings 


N. E. Viles, State Director School Building 
Service, has furnished the School and Com- 
munity the following list of new buildings 
constructed in the state during the last year. 
Among those in which school was held for the 
first time this fall are: 

Appleton City 

Combined grade and high school building. 
One-story brick on a site of five acres. It 
has 10 elassrooms, a combined auditorium- 
gymnasium, offices, toilets, study hall and li- 
brary. (The citizens raised money by dona- 
tions to enable the board to buy the type of 
face brick they desired.) 


Pupils accommodated------------ 220 

GEE haineinctidastinwtwncameeue $38,000 

Superintendent--Grady W. Humphrey 
Camdenton 


Combined grade and high school building of 
brick, two stories in height, on a site of five 
acres. It has 10 classrooms, an auditorium- 
gymnasium, offices, toilet rooms. Located just 
off Highway 5 in south part of the city. This 
is a new district created after the change 
caused by the forming of the lake. 


Pupils accommodated ---------- 330 

CONE anccescccoccnuneccccesoe $27,000 

Superintendent -------- Esco V. Kell 
Centertown 


Grade and junior high school building. One- 
story brick. It has 4 classrooms, hot air heat. 
The old building is used as an auditorium. 


Pupils accommodated ----------- 130 

ee ee eee $4800 

Superintendent ----- O. R. McDaniel 
Charleston 


Combined grade and high school building for 
Negroes, QOne-story brick veneer on a five- 


acre tract. It has 10 classrooms including a 
complete layout for home economics and for 
vocational agriculture, library room, offices, 
toilets and auditorium. The General Educa- 
tion Board and the Rosenwald Fund assisted 
in the construction of the building in order to 
make it a center for the training of the Ne- 
groes in that part. 


Pupils accommodated ---------- 250 
SS ee a $28,000 
Superintendent ------ A. D. Simpson 
Hayti 
Grade building for Negroes. One-story 


brick on a five-acre tract. It has 6 class- 
rooms, 2 of which may be thrown together for 
an assembly room. 


Pupils accommodated ---------- 150 
ene $11,000 
Superintendent ---- H. B. Masterson 


High school building, two-story brick on a 
site of five acres. It has 9 classrooms, offices, 
toilets and a combined auditorium-gymnasium 
and library-study hall. This building was 
made necessary because fire destroyed the old 
building during the last school year. 


Pupils accommodated ---------- 150 

0 ee ee eee $43,000 

Superintendent ---- H. B. Masterson 
Hollister 


Combined grade and high school building. 
Stone, one-story, on a five-acre tract. It has 
7 classrooms, office, toilets, study hall and li- 
brary combined, a combined auditorium-gym- 
nasium., 


Pupils accommodated ---------- 230 
Cost ------------------------ $23,000 
Superintendent ----- Claude Cropper 
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Linneus 
Combined grade and high school building. 
Two-story brick, on a five-acre tract. It has 
12 classrooms, auditorium-gymnasium, toilets, 
ottices, library and study hall. The old build- 
ing was destroyed by fire during the last school 


year. 
Pupils accommodated ----------- 220 
Cost ----------------------- $41,000 
Superintendent -------- W. R. Henry 


Merwin 
Combined grade and high school building. 
One-story brick on a site of five acres. It 
has 5 classrooms, two of which may be thrown 
together as an assembly room. 


Pupils accommodated ------------ 80 

Cost ------------------------ $10,000 

Superintendent ------ J. R. Hutchison 
Oak Ridge 


Combined grade and high school building. 
One-story brick on a site of five acres. It has 
5 classrooms, office and auditorium. 

Pupils accommodated ----------- 110 

ES ntminndenansndensnemenes $15,000 

Superintendent -------- R. H. Henson 
So. Gifford 

Grade and high school building. 

brick. It has 4 classrooms. 
Pupils accommodated ------------ 90 
OO $5500 
Superintendent ----- Floyd Marshall 
Valley Park 

For upper grades and high school. Two- 
story brick building. It has 9 classrooms, 
offices, toilets, auditorium-gymnasium, library 
and study hall. 


One-story 


Pupils accommodated ---------- 140 
Oe $43,000 
ee S. B. Ellis 


Some other buildings now under construc- 
tion are: 
Agency—grade building. 
Superintendent—F. L. Wilkerson 
Architect—H. D. Pampel 
Cabool—8-room grade building. 
Superintendent—R. L. Palmer 
Architect—S. Ruggles 
Crocker—12-room grade and high school build- 
ing. 

Superintendent—Clyde Miller 
Architect—Johnson and Maack 
Diamond—10-room grade and high 

building. 
Superintendent—C. W. Arner 
Architect—Neal Davis 
Savannah—grade and high school building, 
23 rooms. 
Superintendent—R. J. Westfall 
Architect—Eckel and Aldrich 
West Walnut Manor—junior-senior high school 
building, 12 rooms. 
Superintendent—-A. C. Ritter 
Architect—Bonsack and Pearce 
Contracts are to be let soon on Hannibal 
high school and Thayer junior-senior high 
school. 


school 





Quick . . Low Cost 
LOANS 


to meet 


Fall Needs 


S° many teachers discover that the first 

month’s pay check doesn’t go far 
enough toward meeting current bills, pay- 
ing up debts contracted during vacation, 
or buying needed fall clothes and supplies. 


If you need an extra $50 to $300 you may 
obtain it quickly and confidentially through 
the State Finance Teachers’ LOW COST 
Loan Plan. 


Your own signature is all that is required. 
The transaction is handled ENTIRELY 
BY MAIL ... without the knowledge of 
friends, relatives or school authorities. 
Take the entire school year to repay. 
Our LOW charges are based only on the 
actual time the money is used. 


This dignified, convenient Teachers’ LOW 
COST Loan Plan is 
based upon 35 years FEATURES 
experience in per- Low Coat... Absolutely 
sona] financing for | Confidential . . . Entire 
teachers. It is espe- | {ramaetion tamited mY 
cially adapted to the Gueted in advance |, . 
‘ ceive full neownt 
needs of the pro- | oftne loan... As long 
fession. Why not as 20 monthe to repay. 
get the complete de- 
tails? There is no obligation. Fill out 
and mail coupon NOW for FREE Folder. 


STATE 
FINANCE COMPANY 


215 So. Surety Bldg., Des Moines, lowa 














: i 
! STATE FINANCE COMPANY, 1 
215 So. Surety Bidg., Des Moines, lowa. : 

Piease send FREE Folder on your Teacher's LOW : 
COST Loan Pian, with the understanding that you ; 
will make NO inquiries of School Board or others. ; 
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COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT MEDFORD 
D. ROBBINS TAKES TEACHERS ON 
SIGHT SEEING TRIP 
Teachers should spend a part of their vaca- 
tion in travel. Medford D. Robbins, county 
superintendent of Madison county, believes 
that statement strong enough that he encour- 
ages his teachers to travel by making travel 
possible, even with the limited means at the 

disposal of teachers in these hard days. 

Last August he secured the services of one 
of the school buses used in his county. Thirty- 
two of his teachers clad in holiday and vaca- 
tion attire climbed in. They headed the con- 
veyance toward Mammoth Springs, Kentucky. 
At the end of the third day they were back 
home. Three days’ fun, information and re- 
juvenation. Of travel 708 miles by the speed- 
ometer. Expense, including bus fare, bridge 

















Madison Co. teachers vacationing, Mr. Robbins on right. 


toll, trip through the cave, meals and hotel, 
only seven dollars, Less than a cent a mile. 

Next summer Superintendent Robbins plans 
to take all of his teachers to the World’s Fair 
and the N. E. A. Convention in Chicago, tak- 
ing in Niagara Falls, New York City, Phila- 
delphia and Washington, D. C. The future 
trip will cover about 3500 miles and will cost 
all told, $50.00, or less, per person. 

Mr. Robbins thinks that every county su- 
perintendent who can secure the use of a 
good school bus should make some trip with 
his teachers each year. 

The idea has wonderful possibilities and 
the county superintendent of Madison coun- 
ty has taken one step in proving its practic- 
ability. 

HOTELS IN KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Issued By 


CONVENTION AND VISITORS BUREAU, 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


The Muehlebach and Baltimore Hotels have been 
selected as Headquarters for the M. S. T. A. Conven- 
tion, which will be held in Kansas City, November 9-11, 
1932. Teachers should make reservations by writing 
direct to the hotels. Other hotels conveniently located 
for the teachers attending the Kansas City Convention 
are listed with their location and rates as follows— 


Without With 
Name and Location Bath Bath 
Aladdin, 1213 Wyandotte 
GREE $2.00-$2.50 
PE ee 3.00- 3.50 
Ambassador, Bdwy. & Knickerbocker 
a ass See 2.00 


Dy Srenedginemnman 3.00 


Baltimore, 12th and Baltimore 
Sgle. 


ESR SE aE aE $1.50 2.00 & up 
ae: » 2.50 3.00 & up 
Bellerive, 214 E. Armour 
DS es. ere 2.50- 4.00 
Se eee eee 4.00- 5.00 
Bray, 1114 Baltimore 
Pn  cuwtubemadhducnkis 1.00-$1.25 1.50- 2.00 
EES a 2.00- 2.50 
Chase, 911 Holmes 
a 1.00- 1.50 
|S aa . 2.00- 2.50 
Coates House, 10th & Bdwy. 
SS een -75- 1.25 1.50- 2.00 
a a in or double 
Commonwealth, 12th & Bdwy. 
IS a ee 2.00- 2.50 
| re 3.00- 4.00 
Densmore, 912 Locust 
SOS I ee ee 1.50 
| Ey 2.00 
Dixon, 12th and Baltimore 
ge ae lel na 2 2.00- 3.00 
I i a . 2.50 3.00- 3.50 
Kansas City Athletic Club, 11th and Baltimore 
es aaabaaiee as 2.50- 5.00 
Rs ED 4.00- 7.00 
Muehlebach, 12th and Baltimore 
OEE Re 2.50 2.50- 6.00 
Dble. ‘e — 4.00 4.00- 8.00 
Phillips, 12th & Baltimore 
ie bina ‘“ 2.50- 4.00 
ares SS 4.00- 6.00 
Pickwick, 10th & McGee 
Ne 2.00- 2.50 
I li ava pckavelaad 3.00- 4.00 
Plaza, 13 E. 24th 
5 ee: 1.50- 2.50 
eS cane _. 1.50- 2.00 2.00- 3.00 
President, 14th & Baltimore 
en 2.00- 3.50 
(ee 3.00- 6.00 
Rasbach, 1116 Wyandotte 
A. © achicha colanteiictots saneimadeantte 1.00- 1.25 1.50 
ee 2.50 
Savoy, 9th & Central 
NG a oticae teenie ectael 1.00 1.50 
ON | eee ee 2.25 
Sexton, 15 West 12th St. 
Be isecaicteciin sbaidedeendcevesecs: ee Lae 2.00- 2.50 
et AS cee | Sen ce 3.00- 5.00 
Stats. 12th & Wyandotte 
ES ee eee 2.00- 3.00 
eee etek nici eid 2.50- 4.00 
Tanner, 917 Locust 
pe eR ey 1.50 
a a! 2.00 


The Typewriter in Elementary Education 


Professor Frank N. Freeman of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and Dr. Ben D. Wood of Co- 
lumbia University have recently made known 
some of the results of an experiment to de- 
termine the influence of the typewriter in ele- 
mentary education. After two years of ob- 
servation and research, described in “School 
Management”, the following conclusions: are 
arrived at: 

(1) That it is feasible to use the typewriter 
in the conduct of the ordinary work in the 
elementary school; (2) that the use of the 
typewriter stimulates elementary school pu- 
pils to produce more written material than 
they would otherwise produce; (3) that the 
classroom typewriter, as used in this experi- 
ment, entails no loss in handwriting quality 
or handwriting rate; (4) that it very probably 
raises in some measure the level of achieve- 
ment in some of the fundamental school sub- 
jects, without observable loss in any subject, 
and finally (5) that the teachers regard the 
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) & up typewriter as a valuable educational instru- extend to the bereaved family our deepest 
) & up ment and approve its use in their own classes, sympathy. They have lost a devoted husband 
- 4.08 while the pupils enjoy writing and look upon and father. Our association a faithful and 
- 5.00 the typewriter with marked favor. loyal member, but his life continues to live 
~ in the hearts and minds of all those with 
- 0 . ” 
- 250 | WAYNE COUNTY TEACHERS ORGANIZE “"°™ he came in contact. 
- 1.50 ’ EFFECTS OF THE DEPRESSION ON 
- 250 At a regular meeting of the Wayne County CHILD EMPLOYMENT 
teachers on September 23, they organized 
- 2.00 themselves for the year by electing Mr. Lloyd National Child Labor Day, the annual ob- 
—_ Ford, President; Mr. R. McCoy Mayer, Vice- servance of which occurs on January 28-30, 
- 2.50 President and Miss Bess Louise George, Sec- 1933, under the auspices of the National Child 
- 4.00 retary. ue ; Labor Committee, takes on a new significance 
The Association plans four meetings for with the prolongation of the depression. The 
the year and have arranged to bring patrons total number of children employed has been 
and public school teachers together at these preatly reduced, at least for the time being. 
er meetings. The material of the programs will The United States Census places the number 
r be so planned as to interest both parents and o¢ working children, 10 to 15 years of age, in- 
5.00 teachers in the desire that these programs  jysive, at 667,118 in 1930 as compared with 
Biioes will help to arouse a common goal and culti- 1 969.958 in 1920, a reduction of 37 per cent. . 
, 6.00 vate mutual understanding of school problems. Many of the children now at work, however, 
| 8.00 ; The meetings will be held at the four places have been driven prematurely into industry by 
4.00 2 ee Seat Se Sas Wie ome: the long-continued unemployment of adult rel- 
6.00 = d  eaeooy . : . penctcag’ Lag of ov — ee agg = 
2.50 Among other resolutions passed, the follow- ““™™S le eee . 2 er be 
4.00 ff ing applied to the death of Mr. Victor L. Yow Sreeimers earning $3" So 
ine Sears who for many years was Superintend- io Conti =a chaminner ‘aan / rs beng = one 
3.00 ent of Schools at Williamsville and a prominent (7 “Xtile g: oe raed manurac Mas wes ate, 
, and well loved figure in the school affairs of TePorted from Connecticut, Massac _— S 
ar Wayne County: “That in the passing of Prof. New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. In South Caro- 
Victor Lewallen Sears, Missouri has lost a ina and Georgia, where the longest working 
valuable citizen, Wayne County and Green- hours are allowed, the Census of 1930 showed 
ville District a great and noble teacher. We 4M actual increase in the number of children 
2.50 : « © 
500 Now .. atext that actually gives Pupils 
3.00 
4.00 
an INCENTIVE to be HEALTHY 
GET ALL THE FACTS, on the 
novel way .-ealth has been raised 
MY HEALTH HABITS from the commonplace and made a 
rer- ow gg care | 
et teeth, cleanliness, and eating o 
Co" . 4 books for the lower grades proper foods become habitual in a 
a. Including “Our Health Habits” for the teacher program that keeps the child hap- 
2le- A series that makes good health desirable ...a pily a cone os health goal. 
ob- text or supplementary reader that instead of saying oe 
‘001 “don’t do this and don’t do that”—surrounds the 77 ** *™ =""7 "7775" - 
are subject with a vital, dynamic interest which makes , RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 
good health so appealing that pupils take to it as | Dept. OH 10, 536 S. Clark Street, 
ter they would to some fascinating pastime. j CHICAGO, ILL, , 
the ; 270 Madison Ave., New York 
the pend AUTHORSHIP—The authors, Whitcomb, | 559 Mission St., San Francisco 
pu- everidge and Townsend—a supervisor of health | 
an ps0 gS a ee and a — respect- |! Please send me without on obligation 
: ively, have given this subject an interest that comes | W#tsoever, the complete facts abou 
- natural to the child, because good health has been , "" “M¥ HEALTH HABITS”. 
ity made more attractive ...and the doing of things that , Name------------~-------------.- 
bly promote good health a desirable and enjoyable ex- + address == 
¥e- perience. Along with this series comes a teacher’s , 
“< guide “Our Health Habits”, which outlines all the , ‘School ------------------.-.------ 
ct, material and gives the teacher inestimable aid in « position 55 shes eel 
-he presenting this subject to her pupils. ‘ 
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under 16 employed in manufacturing. The 
greatest care should be given at this juncture 
uneretore to enforcing child labor laws, im- 
proving lax laws, and maintaining established 
standards of minimum age, physical fitness, 
and working hours. 

No less important is the education and wel- 
fare of the boys and girls for whom no jobs 
are available. But the schools, which ought 
to be offering increased facilities, are faced 
in many sections of the country with reduced 
appropriations. School terms are being short- 
ened, the teaching force curtailed, attendance 
work reduced, vocational training and guidance 
programs suspended, and building plans can- 
celled. Handicapped as they are, educational 
systems have been unable to hold or to recall 
a large percentage of the boys and girls for 
whom industry no longer has room. 

The Federal Children’s Bureau estimates 
that there are upwards of half a million boys 
and young men under 21 years of age drift- 
ing about the country on foot or jumping 
freight trains in a fruitless search for work. 
Most cities, with local relief agencies already 
taxed by community needs, move these boys 
on with no more than a night’s lodging and a 
meager meal or two, and without any real at- 
tempt to solve the problem of their reabsorp- 
tion into the social fabric. 

A numerical reduction therefore in the num- 
ber of child laborers is not sufficient, without 
alternative provision for constructive train- 
ing. Never has the need for the strengthen- 
ing of our educational structure been more ur- 
gent than now. Including those of 16 and 17 
years, more than 2,000,000 boys and girls are 
reported by the 1930 Census as gainfully em- 
ploved- but more than 3,000,000 are not attend- 
ing school. The opportunity exists for keep- 
ing thousands of young people in school and 
preparing them to find greater satisfaction, 
usefulness, security and development in what 
their hands and minds find to do. The amount 
and kind of education given to adolescent 
youth in the next few years will largely de- 
termine the contribution of the coming gen- 
eration to the solution of the problems of un- 
employment, economic instability, and inter- 
national relationships which are troubling the 
world today. 

Churches, schools and clubs wishing to plan 
a program for National Child Labor Day are 
invited to send to the National Child Labor 
Committee, 331 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City, for free material, including an outline 
of the status of child labor and education in 
any specified State. 





OF INTEREST TO GEOGRAPHY 
TEACHERS 


In response to the constant requests for 
loose-leaf collections of The Society’s photo- 
graphs for use in teaching, the National 
Geographic Society has just made available 
its entire series of six Pictorial Geography 
sets to schools, at a price far below the cost 
of producing the sets. 
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Until further notice these six Pictorial 
Geography sets—these 288 photographs of 
world geography accompanied by 288 vivid 
narratives—may be had from The Society’s 
Washington, D. C. headquarters, for $3.50. 
Each is printed on a sturdy, 9 by 11-inch, 
loose-leaf sheet. 

The titles of the sets, indicating the subject 
organization of this incomparable library of 
geographic pictures, are: 

1. Eskimo Life—sanara Life 

2. The Indian in America—The Negro in 


Africa 

8. Life in China—The Hill Tribes of the 
Philippines 

4. The Land, the Water, the Air 

5. The United States 

6. Italy 


These 288 picture sheets and 288 narratives 
of the peoples, products, industries, physical 
features, and the work and play activities of 
major regions of the earth fit courses of study, 
make geography lessons a delight, supply 
sand-table material and wall decorations, and 
teach at a glance definitions which are dif- 
ficult to impart by abstract words. 

The Society offers these sets, as it does its 
Geographic News Bulletins, to schools as a 
part of its educational service. No agents are 
employed in selling any of The Society’s pub- 
lications. Our desire is to inform school- 
teachers and librarians that they are available 
should they be of value. 

MEMORIAL VOLUME FOR PROFESSOR 

BONSER 

RIENDS AND FORMER students of the 

late Professor Frederick Gordon Bonser 

will be gratified to learn that a posthumous 
volume of his writings has been compiled by 
Mrs. Bonser and a committee of the Teachers 
College faculty, and published by the Bureau 
of Publications under the title, LIFE NEEDS 
AND EDUCATION. This book is no mere 
collection of scattered articles, but a living 
expression of Professor Bonser’s fundamental 
philosophy organized under four divisions: 
(1) the school as a means of enlarging life; 
(2) subject-matter that derives from life ex- 
periences; (3) curricula based upon life needs; 
and (4) teachers trained to interpret life ex- 
periences. In addition to the twenty-six pro- 
fessional articles classified under these heads 
the volume contains three outstanding ex- 
amples of Dr. Bonser’s more literary efforts; 
namely, My Art Creed, Meanings and Moods 
in Music, and The Greatest Satisfactions. 
Professor W. H. Kilpatrick has written an 
Introduction in appreciation and evaluation 
of Dr. Bonser “as man and educator.” The 
volume is beautifully bound in semi-flexible 
cloth with gold-stamped title and autograph. 
It contains also a full-page, frontispiece photo- 
graph of Professor Bonser, and is designed in 
every detail to make a fitting memorial for 
one of the most influential and best-loved edu- 
cators of the present generation. 

Copies of this book may be purchased at 
cost for two dollars each from the Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. 
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STATE CHORUS OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL CHILDREN 
Virginia Meierhoffer, State Supervisor of 
Music 

The first state chorus of elementary school 
children of Missouri, sang at the State Fair 
at Sedalia, Sunday, August 21, 1932. Three 
hundred fifty children, mostly from rural 
schools, participated in the chorus. 

The State Fair Chorus is a result of county 
chorus work which has been spreading rapid- 
ly in the state. This movement was first started 
in 1929-30, at which time two county choruses 
were held; in 1930-31, twenty-three counties 
held county choruses; and last year there 
were forty-eight. 

The number of counties represented in the 
State Fair Chorus indicates how wide spread 
the chorus movement is. Children from the 
following counties participated: 


Andrew Pettis 
Audrain Pike 
Barton Polk 
Bollinger Ralls 
Clay Randolph 
Clark Saline 
Lewis Sullivan 
Lincoln Vernon 
Linn Warren 
Mississippi Webster 


The songs used at the State Chorus were 
the ones sung at county choruses. Most of 
them were simple folk songs which had been 
taught to children largely by means of phono- 
graph and records. The songs were: 
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Dairy Maids 
Bendemeer’s Stream 
Fiddle De Dee 

The Postilion 

My Banjo 
Sourwood Mountain 
Sweet Kitty Clover 
Blow the Man Down 
Billy Boy 

The Spanish Guitar 

Plans are being made to make the State 
Chorus at the Missouri State Fair an annual 
event. It is hoped that more counties will be 
represented next year and that more children 
will participate. All elementary school chil- 
dren are invited to sing. 

The songs to be used this year are found 
on Victor Records Nos. 19830 and 22082. 
The words and music of the songs have been 
published in a small booklet entitled MIS- 
SOURI COUNTY CHORUS SONGS FOR 
1932-33, published by the Wallace Publishing 
Company, Des Moines, Iowa, for five cents 
a copy. The songs are: 

Annie Laurie 

Love’s Old Sweet Song 

All Through the Night 
Auld Lang Syne 

A Frog He Would A-Wooing Go 
A True Story 

The Frog and the Mouse 
Good Morning 

Song of the Cricket 

My Pony 

The Tailor and the Mouse 

















Three hundred fifty rural children who sang for the State Fair visitors under the direction of 
| J. Miss Virginia Meierhoffer. 
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HOLT COUNTY RHYTHM BANDS 
Holt County is proud of her rhythm bands 
according to County Superintendent G. Frank 
Smith who is an enthusiastic promoter of this 
form of musical organization. The county’s 
first rhythm band was organized at the be- 
ginning of the school term last year. Now 


practically one-third of the schools have such 
an organization. 
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The Lincoln School Band is noted for its 
willingness to assist at public meetings and 
conventions. It has helped out many pro- 
grams in northwest Missouri. They played at 
St. Joseph for a Buchanan County teachers 
meeting the forenoon of August 27th. In the 
afternoon of the same day, they played for 
the Andrew County teachers at Savannah, 
Missouri. They received much praise for their 














The Lincoln School Rhythm Band in Holt County—Winners of First Place in County Contest. 


“Our bands have not only been of benefit to 
the individual members but have proven an 
asset to the various communities and the 
county at large”, says the County Superin- 
tendent. These bands have furnished enter- 
tainment for community gatherings, such as 











Bluff City Band which won 2nd Place. 


school meetings, club gatherings, and farm 
bureau picnics. Some have played for large 
gatherings at the county court house. 

Last spring at Rural Educational Day, a 
county-wide gathering, a feature of the pro- 
gram was a contest of rhythm bands. A num- 
ber of bands participated in the contest. The 
pictures of those winning first and second place 
are published herewith. The Lincoln School 
Rhythm Band carried off first honors. It won 
a county cup and a cup given by a music 
house. Mrs. Edna Schaeffer, teacher of the 
school, is the band leader and every member 
of the school is a member of the band. In- 
cidentally, this adaptability of the rhythm band 
to fit the school is one of its important values. 


ability to put over this type of school work. ° 

The Bluff City Rhythm School Band was 
awarded second place in the band contest. 
Every member of this school is also a mem- 
ber of the band. The teacher and instructor, 
Mr. Albert Fike, like Mrs. Schaeffer of the 
Lincoln School, is not only an efficient teacher 
but takes a great interest in this form of 
school work. This band has also assisted at 
many community gatherings and has been a 
means of promoting a more unified spirit of 
cooperation between patrons and school. In 
fact, the encouragement of community cooper- 
ation is one of the big values of the rhythm 
band. The communities are one hundred per 
cent strong in their support of this activity. 

Both of the above named bands were on the 
program during the Holt County Teachers 
Plan Meeting which was held at Oregon, Mis- 
souri, September 2 and 3. 

Superintendent Smith expects to increase 
the number of rhythm bands in Holt County 
schools this year. 





A teacher in a Liverpoo! school was trying 
to find from a tiny child the name of his 
father. He seemed quite unable to think of it, 
so to help him she asked: 

“What do you call him?” 

“T call him father,” was the reply. 

“Well, what does your mother call him?” 

The response was eloquent of the manners 
of the neighborhood: “She doesn’t call him 
anything—sl.e likes him.”—Liverpool Post. 
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| SOCIALIZED HISTORY OF 
| THE UNITED STATES 


by Vannest and Smith 


is a new history for grades 7 and 8 


| 

| 

| It has already been adopted by: 
| ST. LOUIS 
MINNEAPOLIS 

| SALT LAKE CITY 

| 


OGDEN 
STATE OF FLORIDA 


VANNEST: WORKBOOK IN 
UNITED STATES HISTORY 
exactly fits this text. 


your correspondence is invited 


| CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


320 East 21st Street, Chicago, Illinois 














, First Families of Missouri 

If your ancestors lived in Missouri prior to 
August 10, 1821, you are eligible to member- 
ship in The State Society of Territorial Pio- 
neers of Missouri. Its purpose is to collect, 
preserve and publish worthwhile facts concern- 
ing Missouri history. 





or 


Ruth Mary Weeks of the Kansas City Pub- 
lic Schools is one of the speakers on the pro- 
gram of the State Convention of the Michigan 
Education Association. Miss Weeks was Pres- 
ident ef the National Council of Teachers of 
English in 1930. She was a speaker on the 
Michigan program last year also. 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AN- 
NOUNCES THE AVAILABILITY OF A 
REVISED AND MORE COMPLETE 
SOURCE LIST OF MOTION 
PICTURES. 


Hundreds of Films Shown as Available for 
Use of. Public. 


An extensive list of sources of commercial 
and trade promotion films suitable for class- 
room use has just been issued by the Motion 
Picture Division of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Department of Com- 
merce, in a 17-page pamphlet known as the 
“Composite List of Nontheatrical Film 
Sources,” which gives the names and addresses 
of 524 concerns which have such films for dis- 
tribution. 

This pamphlet is suggested as an authentic 
list of film sources to be used by those who 
may be interested in securing films for non- 
theatrical exhibition. 

A brief code is given listing the conditions 
under which each individual concern releases 
its films. As an example, it is indicated as to 
whether the films are available free of charge 
or otherwise, whether they are silent or sound, 
16 or 35 millimeter in size and whether they 
are secs on inflammable or non-inflammable 
stock. 


Copies of the pamphlet may be secured for 
10 cents each (stamps not acceptable), from 
the Motion Picture Division, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., 
or from the Bureau’s District Offices. 





Strange News 


Twenty schools in Cheboygan County are 
still closed. Cannot find teachers. 

Teachers’ salaries have been raised fifteen 
per cent in Iowa this year; and teachers are 
searce. 

Wait a minute! These are items in “Mod- 
erator-Topics” of September, 1907. 











Canby - Opdycke - Gillum 


HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH 


—Book 1— 
DURABLE FABRIKOID BINDING 


Large type, Open-face page 


$0.90 net, F.O.B., Chicago 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 





A new guide to correct, effective, and interest- 


Gives composition a place of major importance 

Stresses instruction in oral English 

Provides lively, interesting subject material 
based on everyday experiences and life 
situations of boys and girls 

Offers an abundance of purposeful drills and 
exercises 

Trains pupils in self-criticism 

Provides for individual differences 


ing speaking and writing 


2459 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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NOW! 


You Can Buy America’s 
Most Popular Sport 
Turban Direct 


Born on the Missouri U. Campus, 
the Twydale Turban designed by 
Twyman. The most stylish sport hat 
of the season. 

In warm Autum and Winter colors 
of pleated jersey. 


$1.00 postpaid. 


Fill out order blank and mail at once to 


JSHN QUARLES 


COLLEGE SPECIALTIES 
COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 


I am enclosing one dollar for one Twydale 
Turban. (Check Color desired.) 


C) Wine, C) Red, C2) Brown, (1 Black, 
C) Green, 1) Navy. 








up the little volume is valuable. 
able, practicable, stimulating. 





ADJUSTING THE SCHOOL TO THE CHILD, 
PRACTICAL FIRST STEPS, by Carleton 
Washburne. FPages 189 plus AVI. Pub- 
lished by World Book Company. 

Regardless of the method of grouping used 
in a particular school, here is a discussion in 
which the teacher can find real help toward 
the solution of her instructional problems. 

Doctor Washburne’s philosophy is of course 

well known and, in theory, we think generally 

accepted. Instruction is an individual prob- 
lem. So are developing the child’s originality, 
stimulating his sense of social responsibility, 
and helping him to make emotional adjust- 

ment, individual problems. Each child is a 

teacher responsibility and this book will help 


the standpoint of educational philosophy, in- 


structional procedure, and administrative set 
the teacher to meet specific problems. From 
It is read- 








STEPHENS COLLEGE 


A Junior College for Women 
COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 
Offers thorough instruction in the usual ac- 
ademic subjects and highly specialized courses 
in the Conservatory of Music, the Depart- 
ments of Speech and Dramatic Art, Physical 

Education, and Art. 
For information and publications address 
PRESIDENT JAMES M. WOOD 
STEPHENS ,COLLEGE 
COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 

















REAU 
1 Senvicé — 


Prompt Personal Service on Your Vacancies. 
Telephone 5272—Our Expense. 
R. 21. Elvira Bldg., Columbia. Mo. 























BULBS-SPECIAL RATES 
TO SCHOOLS 


Tulips, Narcissi, Grape Hyacinths, Stars of 
Bethlehem, good light-size blooming bulbs, any 
assortment of the four items, $1.00 per 100, 
postpaid. 

Order now from this advertisement, or write 
at once for details, as time for planting is short. 
ORONOGO FLOWER GARDENS Carterville. Mo. 

















You must be satisfied or your money refunded. 





School Carnival Supplies 


New Books. New Supplies. New Low 
Halloween and Xmas Supplies. 
Plays, Oper- 


Prices. 
Flags and Decorations. 
ettas, ctc. 
Football and Basketball Posters. 
Free Catalog. 




















, Bx. 7, Highland Pk. Sta. 
ALBERT V. JENSEN ®*- *- Wichiend Pk. Sta. 
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HELP 


| the institution you work for and the organ- 
ization that works for you by getting your 
library books and supplies from the 


PUPILS READING CIRCLE 
of the 
Missouri State Teachers Association 





Thus you will 
Save money for your school 
and 
help your own organization 
to 
continue its work 
for 
better schools 
where 
better teachers 
train 
better citizens 
for 
a better Missouri. 


Your own Association 
Can supply every library need 


Write to 


E. M. CARTER, 


Teachers Building, Columbia, Missouri 
for Order blank Catalog. 









































A CALL TOC LOYALTY 
TO THE TEACHERS OF MISSOURI: 


We, the undersigned officers of your Association, tssue to all members 
of the profession an urgent call to one hundred per cent loyalty for the 
following reasons: 


1. The war against public expenses has unfortunately been most active against the 
schools. Because school taxes are directly controlled by the voter, they have been the 
first to meet reduction. National taxes have been increased; State, county and city rates 
have suffered little if any reduction; but school rates have been slashed, in many cases, 
below those that will provide minimum advantages. 

Thus children, who in ordinary wars are offered at least a semblance of protection, 
have in this battle of budgets been placed in the front ranks of the fight and the rising 
generation becomes the first fruits for the sacrifice. 


Tkz protection of this generation of children against future handicap 
demands your complete loyalty to your profession. 


2. Through recent legislation, namely the graduated income tax law, and the 
equalization law, Missouri has taken a step forward which has been nationally note- 
worthy. Notwithstanding the fact that untoward circumstances, over which no one seems 
to have control, have wiped out all appearance of progress, schools are, nevertheless. 
markedly better off than they would have been without this legislation. 

The interests of the children and the welfare of the State demand that the gains 
thus made be not taken away. 


Past attainments demand your complete professional loyalty 


3. There are, and always have been, those who for reasons of personal advantage oppose 
the extension, through taxation apportioned to ability to pay, of equalized educational oppor- 
tunities to all. Such persons, not strong enough in normal times to exert much influence, are 
quick to seize the advantages that a period of depression gives to them. We steadfastly 
oppose impediments to governmental agencies which the people have created for the advance- 
ment of the social welfare, and, we favor making freely available improved educational 
facilities to all throughout the State. 


YOU ARE ONE OF THOSE WHO BELIEVE IN THE EDUCATION OF ALL 
THE CHILDREN OF ALL THE PEOPLE. 


To ihe maintenance of the principles that education is the inalienable right of each 
child and that the promotion of this right as the FIRST duty of a free people 


The State Teachers Association expects your fullest loyalty. 


The Association needs now the complete, steadfast, and unselfish 
loyalty of every member of the profession so that we may go forward 
and not backward. 


Signed: 
General Officers 


F. H. BARBEE, President 

PAULINE A. HUMPHREYS, rst V.-Pres. 
T. G. DOUGLASS, 2nd V.-Pres. 

EDITH MARSTON, 3rd V.-Pres. 

E. M. CARTER, Sec.-Treas. 


Executive Committee 
HENRY J. GERLING, Chairman 
J. F. TAYLOR, JESSIE VIA, MARIE TURNER 
HARVEY, W. J. WILLETT, JANE ADAMS 











